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The entire last page of 
every week-day issue of 








fora period of Two Years 
will be devoted to :::: 





THE RECORD PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Rooney's Wisdom, 


“No, be gorra,” said Mr. 
Rooney, “Oi dohnt pause 
an’ reflict an th’ onsartain- 

























ties uv loife, it takes oop all 
me toime kapin’ thrack av 
th’ sure things.” 

Rooney’s philosophy may 
well be applied to the prob- 
lem of profitable advertis- 





ing. 

Give all your energies to the “sure things,” let 
the other fellow do the experimenting. 

Advertising in well patronized street cars has 
proven the “open sesame” to good results. The 
most successful business firms of America are the 
largest consumers of advertising space in the 
street cars. 

They know it’s a “ sure thing.” 

We offer you the best street car advertising serv- 
ice in America, and there’s no “ifs,” ‘ ands,” 
“huts,” doubts, or exceptions to the fact. 

We're ready with the evidence, are you ready to 
hear it? 


Ambrose F. Petry 


General Eastern Agent, 


REPRESENTING 


Detroit, Cleveland, Louisville, Memphis, 
Gd. Rapids, Toledo, Nashville, Atlanta, 
Indianapolis, Dayton, Toronto, Can. Richmond. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
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DRY GOODS ADVERTISING 
IN CHICAGO. 
EXTRAVAGANCE OF EXPRESSION AND 
INVIDIOUS COMPARISON WITH “THE 
OTHER FELLOW” IS THE RULE— 


EACH MERCHANT OFFERS EVERY- 
THING AT HALF PRICE OR BELOW 


—A WORD ABOUT SUNDAY PAGES. 


Chicago dry goods advertising dif- 
fers from other metropolitan advertis- 
ing just as Chicago differs from other 
big cities. They call it the “windy 
city,” and windy its dry goods adver- 
tising certainly is. Full-page advertis- 
ing isthe rule. Six leading firms al- 
ways run full pages, and at least two 
increase to double pages just preced- 
ing the holidays. 

But it is the character of Chicago 
dry goods advertising rather than the 
size that strikes the Easterner. Per- 
haps it is enough to say that it is dis- 
tinctly Chicagoesque. Just as every 
other saloon claims to sell the “ big- 
gest glass of beer in the city for 5c.,” 
and every cigar store the “ best 10c. ci- 
gar in Chicago for §c.,” so the dry 
goods men, with just enough excep- 
tions to prove the rule, all claim to 
undersell their competitors. 

Just now the annual January sales 
of white goods and garments are in 
progress, and these quotations from 
competing houses in these lines will il- 
lustrate the point: 

The Fair.—‘* Emphatically the lowest prices, 
quality considered.” 

Siegel-Cooper & Co.—‘‘ You can’t find the 
equal of them anywhere.” 

res & Co,— Competition - defying 
sale.” 

Schlesinger & Mayer.—‘‘ Unprecedented bar- 
gains, surest and greatest economies Chicago 
has known for many years.” 

Mandel Bros.—‘‘ Unparalleled selling, un- 
paralleled pricing, grand values.” 

Boston Store.—*‘ Prices, as always, the low- 
est ; values the best.” 

Sol Wolfe.—‘‘ Very best values in the city at 
the very lowest prices.” 


When this sort of thing is repeated 
in almost every department of almost 
every house in almost every Sunday 
advertisement, does it seem likely that 
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it conveys any other impression to the 
dear public than utter weariness? And 
can any one wonder why advertised 
claims are habitually mistrusted and 
discounted by the buying public ? 

One of these Chicago advertisers, 
when taken to task about his method, 
frankly stated his position by saying: 

“Lie? Of course I lie. I have to 
lie to tell the truth. People discount 
advertisements anyway, and if I told 
the truth they would do the same, 
One of my neighbors advertises ‘ Dol- 
lar silks for 50c.’; another goes him 
one better by claiming to sell ‘$1.50 
silks for 50c.’; a third offers ‘ $2 silks 
for 5oc.’; and by ——, I'll come out 
with ‘Five dollar silks for Soc.’ and 
run my chances of being believed as 
much as they. Everybody will know 
that it’s a lie, but they will reason that 
there must be a pretty big mark-down 
or we wouldn’t make such claims.” 

The size of the claims made is fre- 
quently in inverse proportion to the 
size of the store. Schlesinger & Mayer, 
who rank sixth or seventh in size 
among Chicago dry goods houses, use 
in the display headlines of eleven de- 
partments in one Sunday’s advertise- 
ment the phrase, “ CHICAGO’s GREAT- 
EST,” following it with modest little 
assertions like these : 

“Great bargain event that has no peer or 
parallel in local dress goods selling.” 

“* Phenomenal attractions of this one up-to- 
date undermuslin store ”’ 


e ae ped unprecedented gathering.” 
“* Half and less than half usual prices.” 
The enthusiasm of Mandel Bros. 
runs to big adjectives. They tell of: 
** Phenomenal pricing ” and “ astounding in- 
ducements ” in cloaks. 

** Incredible offerings ”’ in silks. 

“A mammoth event—stupendous clearing ” 
in dress goods. 

“The grandest collection of wash fabrics 
ever shown in Chicago.” 

“A gigantic clearance ” in dressing sacques. 

An “ unrivaled gathering ’”’ of men’s shirts. 

A “ sensational corset sale,’’ and so on. 

Charles A. Stevens & Bros., who 
strive for the best trade and carry 
high-grade goods, for some unknown 
reason, seek to outdo the trashiest de- 
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partment stores in their claims of 
cheapness. Their sophomoric use of 
language causes a lot of quiet merri- 
ment. Some time ago, in announcing 
a cloak sale, they said: 

“ We expect a surging, seething mass 
of eager buyers Monday.” Comment 
is unnecessary. At another time they 
announce : 

“‘A tremendously large and beautiful col- 
lection at prices such as America has never 
known,” 

“* Prices that are remarkable in the extreme.’ 

“Bargains that are never equaled by any 
other house in Chicago.” 

“* Better inducements than any one else.” 

** Conceded to be the finest in the city.” 


Besides such overwhelming claims 
of superiority, the simple chatty adver- 
tising of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
looks tame. This old-fashioned Scotch 
house calmly sails along at its own 
staid gait, seemingly unmindful of the 
hysterical scramble among its neigh- 
bors. Its advertisements rarely refer 
to any other houses, seldom indulge in 
invidious comparisons, but rather talk 
merchandise in a confidential way, 
something on the Wanamaker order. 

Marshall Field & Co. do not use 
the Sunday papers, but are out every 
Monday morning with from five col- 
umns to a page. Though no other 
house in the city has a better right to 
shout about “magnitude,” they refer 
to it less frequently than some of their 
smaller neighbors. On the other hand, 
while they enjoy nearly a monopoly of 
the trade of the wealthy, and can get 
better prices than anybody else on the 
same goods, they have in the last year 
fallen into the habit of protesting and 
reiterating that they quote the cheap- 
est prices in Chicago. 

That the full-page Sunday advertis- 
ing is losing its potency is the belief 
of many shrewd advertisers. And they 
point to the failure of Frank Bros.— 
who were almost exclusively Sunday 
page advertisers—as confirmation of 
their belief. For my part I have little 
doubt that the books of the exclusive 
Sunday advertisers will show a steadily 
increasing percentage of advertising 
cost, It stands to reason that it is 
not good business to have a store 
crowded on Monday and empty the 
remainder of the week. Full pages 
created a sensation when they first 
came into vogue, and crowded the 
stores of the two or three houses that 
used them. But now that all the 
houses use them, the value to each de- 
creases. Doubtless the knowledge of 
this fact is responsible in a measure 





for the sensational style of advertising 
that is being adopted, in the hope of 
regaining lost ground. 

The Wanamaker plan of talking to 
the people every day in the week (ex- 
cept Sunday), and talking merchandise 
frankly and honestly, ought to win in 
Chicago just as it has in Philadelphia 
or New York. And I believe that any 
Chicago firm that had the courage to 
try it would see splendid results. 

CHICAGO ADVERTISING MAN. 


ete aaa 
A JOURNALISTIC CURIOSITY. 

The little town of Eucla, which is the junc- 
tion of the South Australian and West Aus- 
tralian telegraph systems, has a newspaper of 
its own, the first number of the Eucla Recorder 
having made its appearance last month. The 
editor, in sending a copy of his journal to an 
Adelaide contemporary, says: “ The paper 
has been written and printed, without any pro- 
fessional assistance by the members of the 
South Australian and West Australian tele- 
graph staffs at Eucla. Until three months ago 
no one engaged in its production had seen a 
printing press or type letters, and the press we 
ieee is one of the smallest obtainable, with 
which we can only print a page at atime. No 
pecuniary benefit is derived by any person con- 
nected with the publication of the paper, the 
work being done in order to promote good feel- 
ing among the residents of Eucla, and to assist 
in turning to account some of our spare hours. 
The total pepelation of Eucla is forty ; this in- 
cludes four females and seven children, and we 
hope we can lay claim to the position of being 
the smallest community in Australia which 
prints and publishes a paper entirely for pleas- 
ure. We are all Australian natives under 
twenty-five years of age, and the production of 
this paper is a little evidence against the cry 
we often hear that Young Australia is rapidly 
deteriorating.””—London Pall Mall Gazette. , 


5 pu % 
WHY HE SUCCEEDED. 

Years ago I knew an illiterate Eastern soap- 
boiler who wrote his own ads. To-day, worth 
$1,000,000 and more, he still writes them, and 
with all their lack of rhetorical polish they hit 
the mark every time. He means what he says, 
and he says nothing that he does not mean, and 
what he says goes right to the mark.—Chicago 
Dry Goods Reporter. 
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THE UNICO. 





HOW A CHICAGO FIRM PLACED A NEW 
CIGAR—STORY OF THE “ UNICO.” 
“No, it is not too early to speak of 

the results of advertising the ‘ Unico,’ ” 
said A. S. Curlett, of the Chicago firm 
of Ruhstrat & Curlett, when interro- 
gated as to the success which has at- 
tended a recent trial of a new depart- 
ure in cigar selling. 

“It may be stated,” continued Mr. 
Curlett, “that the campaign has ac- 
complished its full purpose and has 
been even more successful than we 
anticipated. All that we started out 
to do was to place our new cigar with 
as large a number of Chicago dealers 
as was possible. To this end we un- 
dertook some extensive advertising. 

“How did we start? In the first 
place we obtained from the Gunning 
Company and the Western Ad Sign 
Syndicate 110 of their best boards. 
Upon these were emblazoned a series 


y) Good to the End! 
{ 


Every bit of the 


UNICO 


—the new 10¢ cigar 


—is gcodto smoke. You'll hate 
to throw away the stub. It is 
original in quality—with more 
good stuff in it forthe price than 
smokcrs are used to. Sold by 
all leading cigar dealers. 


Trade Supplied by 
RUHSTRAT & CURLETT, 
234 Madison St. 

















of terse, curiosity-arousing catch-lines. 
Some big boards merely bore the 
word ‘ Unico.’ Others read, ‘ Unico at 
all druggists’ while among the most 
effective were those which said, ‘ Your 
wife will like me—Unico.’ There were 
many similar phrases in the series, and 
so well were the boards located that 
their legends were widely read and 
much commented upon. There was 
nothing to tell whether Unico was a 
patent medicine or a theatrical attrac- 
tion. Then it was that our salesmen 
sallied forth to call upon the trade. 
Suffice it to say that Unico sold like 
the proverbial hot cakes. We’ve never 
introduced a cigar, and we’ve put out 
several that are famous, which went 
with such a rush. 

“ Of course our salesmen made their 
talk upon the advertising almost as 
much as on ihe quality of the cigar, 
and found the publicity story the more 
efficacious. The dealers who refused 
to put in at least a few hundred were 
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few and far between. Most of them 
conceded that the advertising would 
make a call for the Unico, and they 
wanted to be prepared to meet it. 
Most of those who refused to buy at 
our salesmen’s first call have since 
fallen into line. 

“ We told the dealers that newspa- 
per advertising would be taken up just 
as soon as we had the goods so distrib- 
uted that the consumers could find 
them, and we kept our word; in fact, 
I believe the only advertising proposi- 
tion we have declined was that of the 
man who wanted to put us in the 
street cars. We employed lithographs, 
hangers, booklets, dodgers, transpar- 
encies, theater programmes and pretty 
nearly everything else except the cars, 
which we declined, as I believe men 
seldom read the cards there displayed. 
Men going to or from home are too 
intent on their newspaper to read the 
ads in the racks over their heads; street 
cars are good to catch the women, but 
women don’t smoke. 

“About the newspapers? Well, 
good men and the best advertisers tell 
us that the dailies are the only true, 
twenty-four-carat advertising medium, 

nd we are now running a fifty-line 
double column ad in the 7Z7yibune, 
Times, Herald, Chronicle and Post, 
appearing in each in rotation. If you’d 
tell us whether or not it’s paying we’d 
be much obliged to you. The adsare 
illustrated, are prepared by a man who 
is classed as an expert, and are changed 
every week. It costs a lot of money 
to print them, and we are by no means 
sure of the result. 

“We are, of course, prepared *o 
concede that advertising is selling our 
cigars for us, but we’re not at all cer- 
tain where we're getting the most 
action for our money. It’s a difficult 
proposition. To begin with, Unico is 
a ten-cent cigar and Chicago is a five- 
cent town, particularly for domestic 
stock. If our cigar was clear Havana 
we should have a larger constituency 
to advertise to. We will grant that 
most men glance over the ads in their 
paper—another thing of which I am 
not certain—and we must pick out the 
mediums Which have the largest pro- 
portion of ten-cent readers. That’s 
why we take the ZAvening Post and 
pass the Mews, which prints pretty 
nearly ten times as many papers. The 
Post is the only two-cent evening pa- 
per, and reaches a splendid class of 
people. They’re the ones we want 
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We're surprised that the Post has not 
more advertising directed at the best 
class of people. 

“Why don’t we use the Record ? 
For the reason that we think it is read 
by a class less likely to buy ten-cent 
cigars than are the readers of the other 
sheets. Mistaken, you say? Well, 
perhaps we are. The only thing we’re 
sure of is that we're selling cigars. 

“ Plans for the future? We haven’t 
any. We shall advertise Unicoas long 
as we can get the results which hava 
attended our first efforts. What do 
you suggest? That we stick to the 
newspapers whatever else we do? 
Every newspaper man tells us that. 
Trey’re all against the billboards, and 
say they’re only good to attract a 
moment’s attention, while in a good pa- 
per one’s story is constantly before 
a host of readers. How would you 
use the newspaper space? To tell 
the merits of the Unico? That’s very 
well, but how? Preach the beauties 
of domestic stock? That’s better. 
Teli it tersely? We try to do that. 

“No, we have not tried to push the 
cigar outside of Chicago, except at 
Kankakee, IIl., where the dealers stood 
ready to put in Unico if we would give 
them the advertising, and we accom- 
modatedthem. Some of the distrib- 
ators of Unico are using our ads in 
other commercial centers, and think 
they’re paying.” H. B. HowARD. 


ssn. conag GENRES 
TWELVE YEARS OLD. 


OWN A NEWSPAPER. 


No type or machinery necessary. Full infor- 
mation at N. ¥. NEWSPAPER UNION, 134 Leon- 
ard St., New York. 








Having observed the foregoing adve rtise- 
ment in the Evening Sun for several years, a 
representative of the Little Schoolmaster asked 
Mr. Joseph H. Beals, President of the New 
York Newspaper Union, concerning it. Said 
Mr. Beals: 

“When the Evening Sun was started, fully 
twelve yearsago, having faith in the put lication, 
I gave an order to Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co, 
to send this advertisement in, and to have it ap- 
pear every other day till forbid, and it has been 
running ever since—no change’ of copy and no 
intermission. The Lvening Sun is the only 
paper which we have ever employed in the 
matter, It has brought perfectly satisfactory 
returns, for we are now running more than one 
hundred papers brought in by it. Half the 
people in the world think they can run a news- 
paper, and these we reach through our an- 
nouncement. The principal customers secured 
have been school and college papers.’ 


se 
~~ IGNORANT 
Ph most ignorant man in "America lives in 
Louis. The other day he asked his em- 
tg who was reading a paper: “‘ Say, boss, 
which dozs you read, the black or the white 2”? 
—<Kansas City Star. 


COMING WESTERN ADVERTISING. 

The manufacturers of the West have made 
wonderful progress and introduced new meth- 
ods which have caused some of the older con- 
cerns to look with envy upon their success. 
Rapid strides have been made here in the pro- 
prietary medicine business, which formerly had 
coon confined almost exclusively to the East. 
All of this means advertising, whether it be by 
the agency of newspapers, magazines, sign 


boards, street car signs, circulars or the hideous 
”"— Chicago (I/l.) Record. 
i i 


* sandwich man. 





MODERN ADVERTISING PHRASES 
** BINNERIZED,” 
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THE FACTS OF BUSINESS. 
By Wolstan Dixey. 


Business grows from advertising, 
but advertising grows out of business ; 
that’s a bigger fact. Business is the 
first thing, the biggest thing; the ad- 
vertising is an outgrowth—comes out 
of business as the egg comes from the 
hen. Then if the advertising is good 
you can hatch more business out of it. 

Advertising is the most matter-of- 
fact thing in the world. It grows out 
of the facts of business. You can 
hardly know anything worth knowing 
about advertising a business, by imag- 
ination or theory or surmise. Even 
the things you think are mere matters 
of common sense will turn out entire- 
ly different from what you expect 
when put to the test. 

You will think your goods are ex- 
actly suited to a particular class of 
people; but that class will pass you 
by, and the sort of people you never 
looked for will run after you. 

There is a weak spot somewhere in 
your stuff which you are afraid every- 
body will jump on; you'll find nobody 
notices it. Even if you tell them 
about it, they won’t pay any attention ; 
but they’ll punch you full of holes on 
some point you thought was dead solid. 

You’ve got a special flavor or kink 
or something to your output, which 
you think the public will go crazy over ; 
you think it’s bright, original and hugely 
clever. The public won’t have it; 
they will call it “ same old thing ; makes 
us tired.” But some other thing you 
thought was pretty flat, not much good, 
but the best you could do, they fall in 
a fit over; declare it is “just great! 
The slickest ever happened! Worth 
twice the money !” 

Where are you? 

Just take your little lesson as the 
public gives it toyou. When they tell 
you what they want, give it to them, 
and let it go at that. Don’t try to edu- 
cate them; don’t turn yourself into a 
pedagogical institute. Hand over the 
goods and bank the coin; because to- 
morrow they may change their minds 
and want something entirely different. 
Then you’ve got to learn your lesson 
all over again. 

An accumulation of these facts and 
experiences gives an advertiser a cer- 
tain amount of guidance; shows him 
the methods that will probably succeed 
- andthe ones that are not safe to try. 
Also the thing that is absolutely im- 
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possible; and along comes some brash 
young fellow, tries that, and makes the 
biggest hit of all. 

The only way is to find out by trying 
what is the best way to push a busi- 
ness. When things give way in a cer- 
tain direction, push for all you're 
worth. When they resist, find out if 
you're up against it or if there’s an- 
other way to get through. 

Keep your finger on the public pulse; 
watch their symptoms every minute ; 
be ready to move one move quickly. 





ADVERTISING NOVELTY FIRMS. 

The Novelty Guide of Jamestown, N. Y., 
publishes the following as a list of manu- 
facturers of advertising novelties : 

American Manufacturing Co.,. Jamestown, 
N. Y.; Aluminum Novelty Co., Canton, Ohio ; 
American Novelty Co., Lowell, Mass.; Bur- 
lington Sign Co., Burlington, Vt; Brown & 
Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn.; U.O. Colson Print- 
ing and Advertising Co., Paris, Ill.; Cussons, 
May & Co., Glen Allen, Va.; Duckback Co. 
Dayton, Ohio ; Empire "Novelty Co., Wells- 
a N. Y.; Erie Specialty Co., Erie, Pa. 
Golden Sessie Co., Chicago, II1.; Hampton 
Toy Co., Westfield, Mass.; B Hardenberg 
& Co, ‘New York ; Henderson Litho. Co., 
Cincinnati, O.; Robt. Johns & Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; Merchants Pub. Co., Denver, Col.; Mc- 
Closky, Pitz & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Mil- 
waukee Blank Book Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Fred’k S. Mills, Gloversville, N. ¥.; Novelty 


Cutlery Co., Canton, Ohio; Promis & Co., 
a, Pa.; Pencil Exchange, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Ronemous & Co., Baltimore, Md.; 


Regent Mz inufacturing Co.,C hicago, Ill; Stan- 
ford & Co., Ithaca, N. Y.; "Herman Voss, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Whitehead & Hoag Co., New- 
ark, N. J.; Geo. R. Woodruff, Ravenna, O. 
‘ectaeciceta aiid onesie 
H. B. KIRK. 

H. B. Kirk is well known to the advertising 
world because of his long connection with the 
wine and liquor trade of New York City and 
the publicity he has given his goods through 
the columns of the newspapers. The New 
York Commercial of arecent date has a ver 
interesting account of Mr. Kirk and his wor 
here in New York. A signboard put up by him 
forty-three years ago still remains to attest his 
long service in the trade. More than fifty years 
ago he entered, then being a mere lad, the wine 
house of R. E. Messenger at Boston. Pro- 
hibition agitation in Massachusetts drove 
Messenger to New York, and Mr. Kirk accom- 
panied him. Three and one-half years after 
the former retired and Mr. Kirk succzeded to 
the business—nearly forty-seven years ago. In 
1860 the “‘ Co.”’? was added to the firm name, 
the other names now being H. F. and W. G. 
Moore. Mr. Kirk has always conducted his 
business along honorable lines, has been 2 
generous advertiser, is a successful man of busi- 
ness, and held in high esteem bya large circle 
of friends, a Maker. 


A RATIONAL BASIS. 

I find a great many newspaper men who set 
before me their card of rates figured upon the 
basis of what the space is worth to them to 
make their paper profitable. In contracting 
for space I can not use that basis. I can pay 
for the space I need the price that will leave a 
ae forme. I have never yet found a pub- 
ication whlch placed too low an estimate upon 
its space.—Caxton Caveat. 
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Circulation “High.” Rates “Low.” 


“ Judicious Advertising—The Keystone of Success.” 
All Records Broken—1898 Average 30,055 Copies Daily. 
A Wonder and a Winner, and a Getter of Quick Results. 


The Atlanta Journal 


IN THE YEAR 1898, 
NO PARALLEL CASE IN ELEVEN OTHER SOUTHERN STATES. 





STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION Of THE ATLANTA JOURNAL, 
ATLANTA, GA., OCT. 1, 1898. 
Messrs. GEO. P. ROWELL, Publishers of American Newspaper 
Directory, 10 Spruce Street, New York : 
Sirs:—The actual number of complete copies printed of this paper 
for one year from Oct, 1, 1897, to Oct. 1, 1898, have been as stated below. 








MONTHLY TOTALS RECAPITULATED. 
1897—October.......seseeere 603,980 
November ....ccvccoce 616,250 





December . 615,740 

1898--January ... 590,090 

February os 570,080 

cn os 748,100 
April...... oe 935,079 

DERE. ..cccccesesesccess 1,082,530 

Jume ......ccccccccess 984,530 

[ea 1,014,810 
EE ccitiincsaecues 890,280 

September.......seee0 725,840 
Grand total of copies printed ———_——— 
during year, 9,377,300 


The grand total when divided by 312, which is the actual number of days 
of issue, shows the average number of complete copies printed per issue to have 
been 30,055. This is acorrect report for one year, ending with September 30, 
1898, and is made in good faith for the purpose of being placed on file in the 
office of theAmerican Newspaper Directory, and securing an accurate and exact 
circulation rating in the next issue of that a 

(Signature). H. H. CaBaniss, Business Manager. 





SHOWING YEARLY GROWTH. 
1894 . . Daily, 16,470 1895 . . Daily, 17,009 
1896 . . Daily, 19,822 1897 . . Daily, 22,179 
1898 . Daily, 30,055 


Total Number Printed, 9,377,300. 
Daily Average, a 











WEEKLY JOURNAL, - - - 16,280. 
The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
Sole Agents Forcign Advertising, 
The Tribune Building, The Rookery, 
New York. Chicago, III. 



































A LOCAL FURRIER. 


QEAL sacques and capes altered into fashion- 
) able garments at lowest prices. BARKER'S, 
111 West 39th Street. 

Mr. Frank C. Barker, in telling his 
advertising story to the PRINTERS’ 
INK representative, stated that towards 
the end of January, or a little later, he 
withdrew all his advertising. 

“ For six months of the year we do 
absolutely nothing. We anticipate 
our busy season by advertising, and 
then shut down on it a little before 
business ends.” 

“What mediums do you employ, 
Mr. Barker ?” 

“We do a local business entirely, 
and a large part of that is repairing. 
So we do not attempt to reach out for 
trade. As a consequence we use no 
magazines or general publications. As 
for the L roads and the street cars, we 
find them too expensive for our pur- 
poses. We are therefore thrown back 
on the daily papers.” 

“ Which of them do you employ ?” 

“ Almost all—the Hera/d, the 7imes, 
the 7ribune, the Sun, the World, the 

Journal, and the Evening Sun, World 
and Journal. These we use every day. 
On Saturday we also employ the Zven- 
ing Post and the Mail and Express. 
We find the last two rather too ex- 
pensive to use every day.” 

“Do you advertise in the Sunday 
issues ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ How about the Press ?” 

“We discontinued it, finding it of 
small value.” 

“How about the Staats-Zeitung ?” 

“We do not employ it to sell our 
wares, but when we want help, we use 
the Staats-Zeitung and are furnished 
with very superior labor.” 

“ How long have you been advertis- 
ing ?” 

“Ever since we started, about nine 
years ago.” 

“ What is your expenditure ?” 

“ About $30 a week in season—say 
$800 a year.” 

“ Which is your most effective me- 
dium ?” 

“We do not try to trace results, but 
we know that the Hera/d sends us the 
most customers and the best ones.” 

“Do you circularize ?” 

“Toa very small list. Very much 
of our business of late years has come 
through personal recommendation. So 
much so that I am sure that if we 
dropped our advertising now we would 
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lose scarcely 4 third of oti trade. 
Every year this is growing more to be 


the case. Nevertheless, I would not 
give up advertising. I advertise on 
principle.” 


A PECULIARITY OF THE RELIGIOUS 
NEWSPAPER. 


Dr. Frederick A. Bisbee, editor of the Uni- 
versalist Leader of Boston, writes as follows : 

Finding a copy of my own paper of not re- 
cent date in San Jose, Cal., with “ Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,’’ upon the address label, I was 
curious to trace the journeyings that had landed 
it so far. I learned that the copy in hand was 
the latest of regular arrivals that had come 
weekly for several months from a friend in the 
southern part of the State who received it from 
the East. That was sufficiently indefinite to 
whet my curiosity, but before gratifying it in 
that direction I asked the woman what she was 
going to do with her copy, and she said, when 
she had accumulated three or four, she sent the 
package to her nephew in the mines, A letter 
to the friend in the southern part of the State 
brought the information that the paper came to 
her from her brother in Denver, who received 
it regularly from the Post-Office Mission of the 
Church in Philadelphia, to whom it was con- 
tributed by the original subscriber. Here a 
single copy of the paper went regularly to the 
original subscriber, the ‘‘ brother in Denver,” 
the “‘ friend in Southern California,” the woman 
in San Jose and her “ nephew in the mines,” 

Certain questions presented themselves : Was 
the circulation of this copy of the paper ex- 
ceptional? Was it peculiar to religious jour- 
nals? Was it legitimate circulation? Was 
such circulation beneficial or injurious to our 
paid subscription list ? 

On my return I instituted inquiries among our 
agents to learn if they met many whom they 
solicited who had the reading of other people’s 
papers, and the response came promptly that 
the religious papers were passed about from 
house to house in the parish greatly to the det- 
riment of their business. I further found that 
in 1,000 of our churches there were 509 post- 
office missions whose chief stock in trade was 
the weekly denominational paper. In addition 
there was a national post-office mission and 
several State missions whose principal business 
was the gathering up of our papers and redis- 
tributingthem through the post-office. Also, 
that in the vestibules of many of our churches 
were fixed racks to hold the papers for distribu- 
tion, to which our subscribers were asked to 
contribute their copies after their own reading. 
These post-office missions are carefully organ- 
ized and records are kept of the number of 
om distributed, a Pons copy of our paper 

eing counted as twenty pages, and in the re- 
ports it appeared that the different missions 
sent out from one thousand to several hundred 
thousand pages annually, including not only 
the church paper but tracts and pamphlets and 
even books. i" 

Can any such facts be stated regarding any 
other class of newspapers? Do they give any 
peculiar value to the circulation of the religious 
journal? Supposing with a circulation of 24,000 
one-third only of the copies are redistributed 
but once, does it give, from the advertiser’s 
standpoint, the value of 32,000 at the 24,000 
rate? Of course it is impossible to reduce this 
matter to accurate figures, but is there not an 
element of circulatory value here suggested ? 
to 

A Furtous shower does not soak in so well 
as a steady rain. A double-column advertise- 
ment once a year is not so good as a half-inch 
fifty-two times a year.—Newspaperdom, 
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12 
CHARACTER OF THE DAILY. 


I know a city in which, at one time, 
the daily papers seemed to vie with 
each other as to which could come the 
nearest to the line of indecency which 
would exclude them from the mails. 
The women of the city rose up in pro- 
test, and mass meetings were held to 
denounce the offenses of the press. 
At the height of the excitement a 
change of ownership took place in one 
of these journals, and the new proprie- 
tor, possibly as a matter of business, 
took sides with the women, denounced 
his contemporaries, and engaged to 
and did run a perfectly clean paper. 
After a few months of trial, and an 
active canvass on that basis, the pro- 
prietor told me that he had not won 
over a single subscriber whose sub- 
scription could be traced to the cause, 
while his saloon and barber-shop pat- 
ronage fell off to nothing, and his sales 
to mill hands were seriously impaired. 
He said he presumed he did get some, 
but he never knew them. At con- 
siderable expense he had lists made of 
the men and women prominent in the 
“clean paper” agitation, including a 
long list—many thousands—of those 
who had registered themselves in the 
movement, compared his own carrier’s 
books, and made a deliberate set to 
get the subscriptions of these people 
who were taking the papers they de- 
nounced. He got substantially none 
of them; only the ordinary changes 
took place which are constantly going 
on. And yet his paper wasas good as 
the others, and clean. He was utterly 
disgusted. He said these reformers 
were humbugs. Every one of them 
really wanted the nasty stuff which 
they were getting. He seemed to be 
right, for in a few weeks more the 
whole thing dropped. 

The fact is that every community 
makes its own press. What the papers 
give people is really what they want. 
In public meetings they may say they 
do not want it; but their subscriptions 
say they do. The long list of clergy- 
men and society leaders who were tak- 
ing the papers they aenounced, and re- 
fused to change to one equally good 
in all things except sensationalism, 
convinced me that newspaper men 
know their business. I doubt if there 
are three papers in America whose 
course on any non-political subject in 
which the proprietor has no pecuniary 
interest can not be changed by a hun- 
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dred “stops” for an identical stated 
course. That the daily press is what 
we find it, is due.to the fact that “stops” 
do not come. 

And this being the case, I do not 
see how a daily journal can be con- 
ducted as an impartial investigator and 
champion of the truth as it is dis- 
covered. The necessities of pay-day 
will prevent it. The public has come 
to demand from the daily press what 
it costs large daily expenditure to pro- 
vide. That expenditure can only be 
met by maintaining a circulation which 
shall be a basis of profitable advertis- 
ing rates. If the general public does 
not find what it wants in the journal, 
the circulation can not be maintained ; 
if the income falls off, expenses must 
be reduced; then the paper becomes 
dull, for the brightest men will go 
where the largest salaries can be paid. 
Then those who would be its stanchest 
supporters leave it in flocks, and there 
inevitably follows a change of charac- 
ter, if not a change of ownership.— 
The Arena, Boston, Mass. 


<o- 
ADVICE FROM LONDON. 

If you want to succeed and’ succeed quickly, 
have nothing to do with unsuccessful men or 
semi-successful papers. Appear always in 
print at any rate in company with successes ; 
and in business don’t deal with or try to make 
use of men who have failed. Help them cer- 
tainly, but don’t expect those who couldn’t 
help themselves to help you. A successful 
man, even in a small way, will help you to suc- 
ceed if you engage his services, but the man 
who has failed brings an atmosphere of failure 
with him, which somehow effects even the 
most successful concerns that he may be em- 
ployed in.—A dvertising (London). 


- 
PATRICK’S TESTIMONIAL. 








DUBE, 
Copyright 1898 by Brooklyn Life. 


Dear Doctor—My wife used one bottle of 
your liniment on me last night with consider- 


able effect. It is needless to say that I feel 
like a different man, and will be out of bed in 
a few days. 
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It Leads the Papers of 
The Twin Cities :::: 


THe MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Facts-—you can not be deceived. 
You can measure yourself. 








The following percentages are made from 
the total amount of advertising carried by the 
respective papers for December, 1898, from a 
carefully kept daily record. It does not in- 
clude free wants or under-rate official adver- 
tising, neither of which is carried by THE 
JOURNAL : 


JOURNAL carried more advertising than Daily Times by. . 
JOURNAL carried more advertising than Daily and Sunday 

NE Dl iccktscisacedee’ eeinamieemeiinnnas 25 
JOURNAL carried more advertising than all day Tribune 


PER CEN7. 


SOLOS E OT RE 62 
JOURNAL carried more advertising than all day and Sun- 
day Tribune by........--sseceeesseeseeeeseeees 20 
JOURNAL carried more advertising than Daily Pioneer 
PEN Ki. cnntcsvcckacsidamess dened semeeeiane 100 
JOURNAL carried more advertising than Daily and Sun- 
day Pioneer Press by......cccce.... 00 serecces 


JOURNAL carried more advertising than Daily Globe by.. 200 
you RNAL carried more advertising than Daily and Sun- 


es aa Peer 90 
JOURNAL carried more advertising than the St. Pan Dis- 
PACH BY... cccce-cocccsvecessovesevcsvcvescsse 10 


THE JouRNAL’s advertising rates are higher 
than the other dailies, but lower per line per 
thousand circulation. 


For rates, etc., apply to 
R. A. GRAIG, 
In charge Foreign Advertising, 


87 Washington St., Chicago. 41 Times Bidg., New York. 
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ADVERTISING JEWELRY ON 
INSTALLMENT. 


This business is located in business- 
like offices, and gives a stranger the 
impression of activity and hustle. 

QO*® WEEKLY PAYMENTS — Fine diamonds; 
watches; no trash. Delivered on first pay- 
ment ; lowest pr ices ; business confidential. Call 


or address WATCH SUPPLY CO. 
lane, room 52. All goods guaranteed. 











Said the manager to the representative 
of PRINTERS’ INK who called during 
the holiday season: 

“ We have been in business for ten 
years. We commenced to advertise 
five years ago 2 

“Supplanting your salesmen?” 

“No, supplementing them. It has 
proved a valuable aid, made selling 
easier, and undoubtedly has brought 
in independent sales.” 

“ What mediums do you employ?” 

“Some of the dailies; no magazines 
or weeklies, and we even circularize 
very little.” 

“ Which of the dailies, and to what 
space ?” 

“The Herald, the Journal, morning 
and evening, the Wor/d, morning and 
evening, the Suz, morning and even- 
ing, the A/ail and Express, the Press, 
the 7Zimes and the 7ribune. We use 
from two to four lines.” 

“Do you go in on Sundays? 

“No, only in such papers as give us 
seven insertions for the price of five. 
Before the holidays we go into the 
papers every day, but during the re- 
mainder of the year we are only in 
twice a week.” 

“ Do you key your advertisements ?” 

“No, but by dint of inquiring and 
observation we are generally able to 
ascertain the source that brings in 
most of our customers.” 

“ Which do you consider your best 
medium ?” 

“The Herald, by all means. A two- 
line ad in the Hera/d is easily worth to 
us more than a four-line ad would be 
in any of the other papers.” 

“You probably mean _ that 
Yerald brings in cash customers ?” 

“By no means. Very few of our 
customers are cash customers. But 
there is a difference between credit 
customers. The //era/d not only yields 
us more returns, but also a far better 
class of them.” 

“T should not think that very many 
good people would care to buy jewel- 
ry on credit ?” 

“That is where you make a great 
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error. You have no idea how many 
reputable, yes, thoroughly responsible 
men, buy jewelry in that way. We 
have many names on our books of 
active business men—yes, and right 
from this neighborhood—names that 
would surprise you.” 

“ About what percentage does your 
advertising bring in ?” 

“Well, we have about seven thou- 
sand book accounts. Say that half of 
these antedate our advertising days. 
Of the remainder one-half. or about 
eighteen hundred have been brought 
in by advertising.” 

—- — 
THINGS I WANT. 

Under this heading Joseph C. Duport, of 
Westfield, Mass., sends out this circular : 

Having opened an “ Adwriting Bureau,’’ 
and wishing to acquire useful knowledge in my 
line, I solicit free samples of the following : 
Illustrated papers and magazines, trade jour- 
nals, journals devoted to advertising (especial- 
ly), type founders’ specimen sheets, photo en- 
gravers’ proof sheets and prices, unique adver- 
tising booklets and catalogues, adwriters liter- 
ature in general, literature pertaining to illus- 
trating, etc., journals devoted to window dress- 
ing, journals devoted to fancy lettering, orna- 

mental designing, etc., proof sheets and prices 
of second-hand cuts, ideas for mail-order men, 
advertising novelties, advertising schemes, 
pocket guides and directories, theatrical adver- 
tising ideas, good novelties that sell on sight, 
office conveniences, bookkeepers’ specialties 
and stationers’ novelties. In fact, anything 
that is up-to-date, that will create and sustain 
business, and help enterprising people in their 
efforts to make an honest dollar. If any de- 
partment of the above list is in your line, favor 
me with a response, 


: ~~ 
AUGUST FLOWER METHOD. 

Colonel G. G. Green, manufacturer of Au- 
gust Flower and Boschee’s German Syrup, at 
Woodbury, N. J.,is placing his newspaper ad- 
vertising direct this year and but very little of 
it. The colonel says: 

**T believe that whatever degree of success I 
have achieved has been due to the newspapers, 
but Iama firm believer in the fact that the 
local druggist knows his own trade, conse- 
quently I am appointing him my advertising as 
well as my sales agent. That is, if my travel- 
ing man books an order for my medicines, he 
directs the buyer to prepare a series of local 
testimonials to appear in the home paper, and 
to deduct the cost from the sales of my reme- 
dies accompanying the account with the pub- 
lisher’s statement.” 


ad _— 
ADVICE FROM A. FAKER. 

A correspondent asks me to give a few brief 
pointers upon how to become a successful ad- 
vertiser. First, select some article for which 
there is a universal demand ; something for 
which the public is clamoring with clamorous- 
ness-ness. Second, see to it that you are able 
to manufacture this commodity better and 
cheaper than any other similar article on the 
market, Third, select such advertising medi- 
ums as will produce the greatest results with 
the least expenditure of cash. Fourth, see to 
it that your expenditures do not exceed your 
receipts. Memorize these rules and you will 
know just as much about the secret of how to be- 
come a successful advertiser as myself.—A . 
Faker,in National Advertiser, 
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An Unequaled Field. 


The territory cov- 
ered by the Chicago 
Newspaper Union 
Lists is best de- 
scribed by the term 
the Middle West. 
Itlies between Ohio 
on the east and Ne- 
braska on the west. 
including those 
States, and within 
a field reaching 
northward as far as 
the North line of 
( W isconsin and 
“ Michigan, and 
southward as far as the Ohio River. It is in the Middle West 
that the agricultural interests of this country have had their fullest 
and most prosperous development. Here are the homes of 
well-to-do farmers, whose well-tilled fields, handsome dwell- 
ings, and substantial farm buildings testify to the industry of 
several generations and to nature’s bountiful rewards. And 
here, too, are growing towns and villages which are covered 
by the circulations of these papers, and whose citizens are 
among the best customers of the manufacturing and mercan- 
tile concerns of the country. 

All over this fertile land prosperous cities and towns are 
found in which diversified manufacturing industries are estab- 
lished, affording employment for millions of operatives and 
comfortable support for their families. 

These lists are published and read in the great States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, W’sconsin, lowa, Nebraska 
and South Dakota. We have confined ur field of operations 
to those States wherein the co-operative plan is used by the 
best class of papers, and circulation per paper is the largest. 
For this reason, and in view of the high average in means and 
intelligence of the readers of these papers, and their standing 
as to influence and circulation, we feel convinced that our lists 
are entitled to special consideration from advertisers. 
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CATALOCUES SENT ON APPLICATION 


Chicago Newspaper Union. 


10 SpRUCE STREET, NEw York. 
OFFICES : 87 TO 93 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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IN PARIS. 


The interiors of the arched roofs of 
the large Paris omnibuses are divided 
into compartments, the number being 
twenty on each side. These contain 


smaller posters, 50x25 centimetres. - 


The broad, round ribs dividing the 
compartments also afford space for 
two-line ads, as also does the strip of 
wood forming the upper part of the 
window sash, which, even when the 
window is lowered, is constantly visi- 
ble. These spaces are let on leases of 
one, two or three years, and vary in 
price according to the number of ’buses 
in which the house or store wishes to 
have its poster placarded. 

At every omnibus station two, or 
even three, interior walls are occupied 
by large frames, in which posters of 
superior style called tableaux annonces 
are placed, each frame containing from 
six to twelve advertisements, accord- 
ing to size. For larger posters special 
frames are provided. These spaces 
also are rented on lease. 

The same plan is in force at the 
railway stations, both in Paris and the 
departments; the station itself, the 
waiting-rooms and the platforms being 
used for this purpose and let out on 
the same rental system. On some 
lines of railways billboards, erected at 
pretty close intervals along the line, 
for the display of posters, are stuck, so 
that the Parisian commercant, when, in 
the hot summer months, he takes a 
flying trip from Saturday to Monday 
to Trouville or some other seaside re- 
sort, still has the great city and its daily 
struggle constantly before his gaze. 

A novel style of advertising was ini- 
tiated two weeks ago. This consists 
of the use of what are called fiacres 
veclames (advertising cabs). The ve- 
hicles are clean and commodious. 


They are heated, their drivers are po- 
lite, and they have the great advantage 
of costing exactly half the price of 
ordinary cabs. The exteriors of these 
cabs are covered with posters, roof and 
all. Whether they will be a success 
remains to be proved. When pre- 
viously tried, some fifteen years ago, 
they did not take. 

One kind of advertising which is 
considered very satisfactory is achieved 
by what is called /e tableau des hotels. 
In the vestibule of the principal hotels 
is placed a large board divided into 
very small spaces—just large enough 
to contain two printed lines. In these 
the store or house advertising simply 
puts its name and address and its 
specialty. This mode of advertising 
is considered very chic and is adopted 
by most first-class dressmakers and 
modistes. The price for these small 
spaces is high, varying from 700 to 
1,200 francs ($140 to $240) yearly ; but 
the ézd/eau is, as a rule, well filled. 

At the junction of the most impor- 
tant thoroughfares in Paris is placed a 
white board, bearing, in colors, a plan 
of the district. The names and ad- 
dresses of stores are given, their loca- 
tion being made clear by reference 
marks on the plan. Many houses sub- 
scribe to this form of publicity, the 
proceeds of which go to the city.— 
Dry Goods Economist. 

o 
ANTICIPATING SURROUNDINGS. 

Many advertisers do not consider the sur- 
roundings in which their ad will appear when 
preparing their advertisements. If they would 
take the proofs the printer submits to them and 
cut them down and lay them on a newspaper 
page, it would enable them to size up their ad 
much better than simply looking at it on a large 
piece of paper with plenty of blank space sur- 
rounding it. Some ads look very strong in that 
way, but are entirely lost when surrounded with 
a lot of other ads.— Profitable Advertising. 

ter 

ADVERTISING is but common sense,—Chica- 
go Dry Goods Reporter. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. Chas. F. Jones, New York: 

I recently visited a neighboring city, and 
while there was discussing with some other 
newspaper men the subject of retail advertis- 
ing. Among other things talked about was the 
advertising done in Chicago and New York. It 
seemed to be the general opinion of all who 
were present at the conversation that advertis- 
ing is done much better in Chicago than in 
New York, and that it not only pays the adver- 
tiser, but the newspaper much better. None of 
the number seemed to know why this should 
be, other than it was a fact as far as they could 
judge. It was suggested that we submit the 
question to you, and ask you will you kindly re- 
ply, through PRINTERS’ Ink, which I presume 
every newspaper man in the ‘country reads. I 
sign my name as an evidence of good faith, but 
would prefer that you do not use it, simply 
making your answer to NEWSPAPER ‘Man. 


I believe, as the newspaper men 
have stated, that retail advertising in 
Chicago is, as a rule, better done and 
more profitable both to the advertiser 
and the publisher, than to the advertis- 
er and publisher in New York, if we 
omit from New York the very excellent 
advertising that is now being done by 
John Wanamaker. 

The reason why advertising is more 
profitable to the publisher in Chi- 
cago than in New York is because 
the Chicago publisher gets more of 
it and can run his newspaper under 
less expense than the New York 
publisher. The rates for advertising 
in New York and Chicago are pretty 
nearly the same for equal circulation, 
when we remember that there are one 
or two papers in each city who sell 
their space very reasonable, and there 
are others who get a good deal more 
for their space than it is worth, when 
we compare the circulations which they 
have with the circulations of the larger 
papers. Retail advertising in Chicago 
is probably more profitable to the mer- 
chant, because as a rule more care is 
taken in preparing the copy. Again, 
it is much easier to do good advertis- 
ing in Chicago than it is in New York. 
The newspapers themselves are so 
arranged that the facilities for the ad- 
vertiser are much greater. In Chicago 
all the papers are of practically the 
same size and shape. A page in one 
paper fills a page in anothe: paper 


with equal ease. The advertiser can 
have his advertisement set up in the 
office of one publication and can fur- 
nish the other publications matrixes of 
the advertisement complete if desired, 
and thus the announcement appears 
just the same in all the papers. This 
is a manifest advantage in saving time, 
trouble and proofreading, and insures 
that no errors in set-up or prices occur 
through having the advertisement set 
by each publication individually. It 
also saves time for the newspapers. If 
every paper had to set up all the ad- 
vertisements that they use it would be 
impossible for them to do so with their 
facilities in the time allotted. Having 
the matrixes it is only a matter of a 
few moments before the advertisement 
is ready for use. 

Thus, in Chicago, the 77ibune will 
set several pages for Sunday’s paper, 
the 7imes-Herald will set others, and 
the /nxter-Ocean and the Chronicle will 
set others. These papers will then 
exchange matrixes, and thus the 7776- 
une will perhaps have for Sunday’s pa- 
per ten or twelve full-page advertise- 
ments, whereas, if it had to set them 
all itself, it could not possibly be done 
with their facilities in the time allotted. 
This helps the advertiser, in that it en- 
ables him to get his copy in later and 
never be disappointed in getting proofs 
or being thrown out at the last min- 
ute. Another reason why advertising 
in Chicago pays the retailer is because 
it takes a less number of papers to 
cover the city, or rather because New 
York advertisers have not learned 
that it is better sometimes to use one | 
paper largely than to use a number 
sparingly. The advertiser who begins 
business in Chicago usually first thinks 
of the 7ribune and News. He will 
probably see that these papers have 
large advertisements before he allots 
any money for other papers. Thus he 
makes a strong impression with the 
people who read his announcement on 
account of its size. Chicago advertis- 
ers have learned the secret that it is 
often better to have a full-page ad- 
vertisement in the one best paper than 











to have a half-page in each of any two 
papers. This is why they run the large 
advertisements, and the result seems 
to be better, because, as I have sug- 
gested, a full-page advertisement in one 
paper makes a much better impression 
for a retail store than a quarter page in 
any four papers. 

In New York the retail store that is 
going to advertise thinks it must at 
least have an advertisement in half a 
dozen papers. Thus a great deal more 
money is required to cover the field 
than would be required if a larger ad- 
vertisement were used in only one or 
two. There are too many papers in 
New York City for judicious adver- 
tising, unless the retailer has the back- 
bone to select those best adapted to 
his use and stick to them to the ex- 
clusion of all others. 

Another point is that the Chicago 
newspapers encourage the moderate 
advertiser to take large spaces by 
putting their very best discounts with- 
in reach of the medium size store. 
This is not done by all the New York 
papers. For instance, in New York 
the World gives its very best dis- 
counts to customers who can use 
$60,000 worth of space ina year. It 
takes a good big size advertiser to use 
this much space, and many of the 
medium size advertisers, knowing that 
they are not getting the same dis- 
counts as the larger stores, do not feel 
like taking as much space as they 
otherwise would do. In Chicago, the 
Tribune gives its very best discounts 
to the man who can use $16,000 worth 
of gross space in ayear. Thus all the 
moderate size stores know that they 
are on the same footing with the big 
fellows, and by giving the 77ibunea 
page advertisement they are justified 
in believing that they get just the 
same results from it as the larger 
stores possibly could do, as they pay 
no more for their space and are not 
overshadowed by anybedy. 

Advertising in Chicago is done by 
the retailer with an entirely different 
idea than is in the minds of a great 
many New York retailers. In New 
York, with the exception of a few 
firms, advertising goes by favor. The 
proprietor of a certain stcre reads a 
certain newspaper, and that is his 
reason for giving that newspaper a 
great deal of advertising, or a certain 
newspaper has a particularly eloquent 
advertising solicitor and he gets a good 
deal of advertising from the persons 
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whom he solicits. I know of a cer- 
tain store in New York whose pro- 
prietor is a Republican, and that is the 
reason why he never gives Democratic 
papers as much advertising as he does 
the Republican papers. Now, in Chi- 
cago a thing like this would be laughed 
at. The retailer who places his adver- 
tising through sympathy or personal 
feeling or anything except strictly 
business would soon get left. In Chi- 
cago advertising is bought and sold 
just like merchandise. The papers 
have no chance to get more for their 
space than it is worth, simply because 
the buyers of space know the value of 
advertising and what it is worth, and 
will only pay what itis worth. In New 
York personal friendship between 
newspaper and merchant, or bluff pure 
and simple on the part of the news- 
paper, will often secure for it higher 
rates and a great deal more advertis- 
ing than it would ever get on astrictly 
business basis. When business is done 
for business’ sake, and not for friend- 
ship or personality’s sake, it must neces- 
sarily be much more profitable to both 
persons in the transaction. 
* 
SHREVEPORT, La. 

Mr. Chas. F. Jones, New York, N.Y .: 

We have been running our store for a num- 
ber of years on the basis of giving credit to 
some and sell as many goods for cash as we 
can. We have come to the conclusion that we 
would like to change to a strictly cash basis. 
If you think you can make any suggestions 
which will help us in making a change, or after 
it has been changed, we will be very much 
obliged to hear from you through your depart- 
ment in Printers’ Ink, which we have been 
reading with interest for several months. If 
not absolutely necessary, would prefer that you 
omit our name. Respectfully, 

The first thing that could be profit- 
ably done would be to announce the 
fact that the change is going to be 
made quite a little while in advance of 
the change. This will get everybody 
acquainted with the fact that after a 
certain date you will sell only for cash 
and your good credit customers whose 
trade you would still wish to retain on 
the cash basis would not feel that you 
were intending anything personal by 
shutting off on them all of a sudden. 
At the same time the fact that the 
change from a credit to a cash house 
was going to be made, might be used 
as a means of selling a good many 
goods. It can not be doubted that as 
a rule the cash house can sell cheaper 
and carry a smaller stock, and do 
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more business with less capital than a 
credit house. You might make this 
statement in your announcements as 
an excuse for making the change. 

Now, in order to get your stock 
down to the basis of a cash business a 
stock reduction sa’e might be in order 
ind probably be a success. Again, 
you. advance announcement would be 
a notification to your credit customers 
to supply their future needs and thus 
a good many of them might buy a 
good deal more than they ordinarily 
would in order to get the benefit of 
having the goods charged. It is al- 
ways a good plan to get people when 
you can to buyin advance of their 
needs. They always buy more in the 
long run than they would if they bought 
from hand to mouth as the occasion 
demanded. Do not dwell in your an- 
nouncements of the change upon the 
words “bad debts,” or if it can be 
avoided do not even say anything 
about “bad debts,” as a reason for 
your change. A great many of your 
good credit customers may think that 
you are referring to them. Do not 
have any favorites after you have 
changed to a cash store. If youmake 
the bold statement that you are going 
to sell for cash only, stick to it. After 
making this statement if you sell on 
credit, the persons to whom you sell will 
of course know that you area liar and 
other people will very likely find it out 
before very long. If by becoming a 
cash house you mean that you are only 
going to sell less on credit than here- 
tofore, then do not say anything about 
the change, simply stop selling on credit 
to those whose accounts you do not 
wish. 

When the change has been made 
you will probably have on hand a lot 
of unpaid accounts. For awhile do 
not press for payment those persons 
whose accounts you are satisfied are 
perfectly good. Let them get a little 
bit used to your cash system before 
you push them too much for payment 
of the credit account. You want to 
hold their trade and must be careful 
not to give any offense. Credit cus- 
tomers are always much easier offended 
than cash customers. They, asa rule, 


feel that you are under obligations to 
them for buying, rather than they are 
under obligations to you for credit. 
Accounts on hand which you are 
doubtful about, of course, should be 
closed up as quickly as possible, be- 
cause the longer you let them stand 
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the more difficult they will be to 
collect. _* 
* 


FRANKFORT Ky. 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York, N. Y.: 


I have a small general business which I am 
advertising in this city and neighboring country 
towns. I usually write my copy very plainly 
for my advertisements, but one difficulty I have 
in getting them presentably set up is that the 
newspapers have such a small variety of type, 
some papers not having more than six or eight 
styles of type in their office. Do you think it 
would pay me to go to the additional expense 
of having my matter set up in some job office 
and electrotypes made, or should I trust to the 
compositors to do the best they can with a lim- 
ited number of different kinds of type which 
they have? 

Thanking you in advance for a reply through 
Printers’ Ink, I beg tu remain, respectfully, 

Ez, P.1t 


I am sure that if a number of news- 
papers are used that it will pay very 
handsomely to have the advertisements 
set up in the very best style possible 
and electrotypes taken. 

The difficulty with an advertisement 
set in a country office is not that they 
have not a sufficient variety of type, 
but that they have not the more mod- 
ern styles which are so much more at- 
tractive than the old styles. Another 
difficulty is that nearly all the composi- 
tors of country newspapers have the 
same idea that our correspondent 
holds—that it takes a variety of type 
in order to make an attractive adver- 
tisement. Now, this is a mistaken no- 
tion. It is usually the case that the 
greater the variety in the type, the 
worse the advertisement leoks In 
fact the most striking advertisements 
are those which are set up with the 
least attempt at variety. Two styles 
of type, to my mind, are quite sufficient 
for any advertisement. If the com- 
positor has each of these two styles in 
say two sizes, the display lines can be 
used in one siyle of type, using the 
larger size for the most prominent dis- 
play line and the smaller size for the 
subordinate display line, if it is neces- 
sary that two display lines should be 
used. Two sizes of body type ought 
to be sufficient for any advertisement. 
Unless the advertisement is particu- 
larly large, one size is enough. 

Do not try to make your advertise- 
ment a crazy quilt of all the different 
kinds and sizes of type you can think of. 

I have seen some remarkably good 
advertisements which have been set 
up in only one style of type, different 
sizes of the one style being used to 
give emphasis to the important points 
in the announcements, 
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NEWSPAPER CENTENARIANS, 


Gazette, Portsmouth, N. H. Established 
1756; 142 years old. Isnowrun as the weekly 
edition of the Daily Chronicle. 

Mercury, Newport, R.1. Established 1758 ; 
140 years old, 

Courant, Hartford, Conn. Established 1771 ; 
127 years old. Is now issued both daily and 
weekly. 

Spy, Worcester, Mass. Established 1771 ; 
127 years old. For 53 years has been issued 
both daily and weekly. 

American, Baltimore, Md. Established 
1773 ; 125 years old. Was alwaysa daily. 

Journal, Windsor, Vt. Established 1783 ; 
115 years old. 

Jorth American, Philadelphia. Estab- 
lished 1784; 114 years old. Now published 
daily. 

Chronicle, Augusta,Ga. Established 1786 ; 
112 years ol Now published daily. 

Gazette, Northampton, Mass. Established 
1786; 112 years old. Now published daily and 
weekly 

Mercury, Salem, Mass. Established 1790; 
108 years old. Now run as weekly edition of 
Evening Gazette. 

Gazette, Greenfield, Mass. Established 1792; 
z06 years old. Now published as the Gazette 
and Courier. 

State Gazette, Trenton, N. J. Established 
1792; 106 years old. For 52 years has been 
issued both daily and weekly. 

Times, New Brunswick, N. J. Established 
1792; 106 years old, For 49 years has been 
issued both daily and weekly. 


Journal, Portsmouth, N. H. Established 
1793 ; 105 years old, 

Republican, Keene, N. H. Established 
1793 ; 105 years old. 

‘ntelligencer, Lancaster, Pa. Established 


1794; 104 years old. 
issued both daily and weekly. 
Herald, Rutland, Vt. Established 1794: 
104 years old. For 37 years has been issued 
both daily and weekly. 

Courier, Boston. 
years old. 

Sentinel of Freedom, Newark, N. J. Estab- 
lished 1795 ; 103 years old. Now published as 
weekly edition of Daly Advertiser. 

Advertiser, Portland, Me. Established 1795; 
103 years old. Now issued daily and weekly. 

Courier, Norwich, Conn. Established 1796; 
102 years old. Now published as weekly edition 
of Daily Bulletin. 

A dier (German), Reading, Pa. 
1796 ; 102 years old. 

Gazette, York, Pa. 
years old. 

Northern Budget, Troy, N.Y. Established 
1797; 101 years 0. 

Commercial Adve tiser, New York City. 


Established 1795; 103 


Established 
Established 1796 ; 102 


For 34 years has been~ 


| cae 1797; 101 years old. Always a 
daily. 

Journai, Ballston, Spa, N. Y. Established 
1798; 100 years old. Now issued daily and 
weekly. 

Post, Cambridge, N. Y. 
100 years old. 

Democrat, Greensburg, Pa. 
1799; 99 years old. 

Herald, Norristown, Pa. Established 1799; 
99 years old. For 50 years has been published 

daily and weekly. 

Sentinel, Keene, N. H. Established 1799; 
99 years old. Now issued daily and weekly. 

Star-Democrat, Easton, Md. Established 
1800 ; 98 years old. 

Star and Sentinel, Gettysburg, Pa: 
lished 1800 ; 98 years old 


Established 1798 ; 
Established 





Estab- 


National Intelligencer, Washington, D. C. ° 


Established 1800 ; 98 years old. 

Register, Norristown, Pa. Established 1800; 
98 years old. For 28 years has been issued both 

daily and weekly. 

Gazette, Alexandria, Va. Established 1800 ; 
98 years old. Nowissued daily and tri-weekly. 

Gazette, Owego, N. Y. Established 1800; 
98 years old. Now published daily. 

Gazette, Norwalk,Conn. Established 1800; 
98 years old. Now issued daily and weekly.— 
Profitable Advertising. 


‘ini a 
MAIL-ORDER ENVELOPES. 
Almost two-thirds of the letters which a mail 
order advertiser receives lack either name of 
city or State, orboth. In order that these may 
be obtained, it is desirable to preserve all the 
envelopes. The person who opens the mail 
should be supplied with a numbering stamp, 
and should stamp letter and envelope with the 
same number, putting the letters in one pile 
and the envelopes in another. If afterward it 
is discovered that a letter lacks a proper ad- 
dress, the envelope of the same number can be 
referred to. When the order is filled the 
envelope should be destroyed. It thus acts as 
a otk on the filling of orders; for if an 
envelope remains, after all visible letters have 
been attended to, it indicates that a piece of 
correspondence has gone astray, and a search 
can be instituted. The envelopes should be 
kept in an ordinary envelope box where they 
can be referred to as easily as the cards ina 
library index drawer. ALFRED MEYER. 


No ADVERTISING is good unless it be plaus- 
ible and appeals directly to the self-interest of 
those to whom it is addressed. Your announce- 
ments may lack the mellifluous jingle of the 
scholar; they may even transcend the limita- 
tions of Lindley Murray, but if your story be 
plausible, sincere and earnest, it will find lodg- 
ment in the minds of those who read. —Chicago 
Dry Goods Reporter. 
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CuicaGco, December 15, 1897. 


There are distinctive qualities about PRINT- 
ERS’ INK that make it predominant over other 
journals devoted to advertising. 
facts and theory in a hitting, stimulating way. 
The Little Schoolmaster says things that leave 
i a dent in the minds of his scholars. 


It presents 


C. E. SEVERN. 
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THE EVENING PAPER IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
San FRANCISCO, Jan. 11, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your account of the discussion between 
you and the special agents as to the disposition 
of the PrinTERs’ INK Sugar Bowl, Mr. Straus, 
of the San Francisco Z.xaminer, is reportedas 
saying : 

‘‘ Owing to the fact that the business center 
of the city is equally distant from all the resi- 
dential sections, it does not require more than 
fifteen minutes at the outside for a business 
man to reach his office from hishome. He, 
therefore, has ample time to read his morning 
paper at home, The absence of newspapers on 
street cars and trains in the morning is quite 
noticeable.” 

Now, I am willing to submit toanybody who 
has ever lived in this city, whether the above is 
not unadulterated rot. If Mr. Straus knows so 
little about San Francisco, he should at least 
consulta map. Notten per cent of downtown 
business men and their employees can reach 
their stores from their houses in fifteen minutes. 
The trip from the greater part of the residence 
districts of the city proper to the business cen- 
ter consumes anywhere from twenty to forty- 
five minutes. Many th ds live across the 
Bay and other suburban districts, and time of 
transit is from forty minutes to an hour and 
more. Partlyas a result of this the morning 
paper is not read at home. I have been in 
every important city in the United States, and 
positively nowhere else do you find people on 
cars and ferryboats so hidden behind their pa- 
pers. You will find no trouble in obtaining 
corroboration of these statements, This kills 
Mr. Straus’argument—for the morning paper is, 
asa rule, never brought back home—principally 
because, on the way home, almost everybod 
supplies himself with an evening paper, which 
on account of the three hours difference in time 
gives the news of the day practically complete. 

You are positively wronging the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin in placing the Examiner ahead 
of it in the Sugar Bowl contest. It has 45 per 
cent of the Examiner's circulation and charges 
about 33 1-3 per cent of its rates—and even less 
when you figure on the basis of full position ads 
of more than one column in width. Besides, the 
character of its circulation is better, and, as I 
said before, less scattered than that of the 
Examiner. Respectfully, J. H. BunninG. 


sgt 5c 
THE COUNTRY ADVERTISER. 
HAartTrForp City, Ind., Jan. 10, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The average country merchant does not be- 
lieve it pays toadvertise. He does it merely to 
“help the editor along.” In many instances 
he simply places his announcement because his 
competitor has been induced to do so. He 
watches the advertisement of his rival more 
closely than his own in hopes that it will be 
withdrawn in order that he might order his own 
discontinued. There is another class who 
place their advertisement in the little daily or 
weekly simply to gratify a burning desire to see 
their name in print. As evidence of the fact 
that they have no conception of the principles 
of advertising they will order the announce- 
ment extracted from the columns of the news- 
paper on account of a minor grievance against 
the publisher, never surmising any bad results 
to follow from taking from the public the an- 
nouncement of the “ extraordinary bargains.” 
Another chronic mistake of the country adver- 
tiser is that he does the most extensive adver- 
tising when his business is the best and the 
least when it is dull, Fortunately the Little 
Schoe ter is i 


absurdity, 











g him away from this 
ENRY GEISLER, 
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JONES’ VIEW OF IT. 

Advertisers do not ask for editorial notice 
or comment. What they object to ts, that 
the names of their articles are purposely 
omitted when these names are a real part of 
the newspaper story. If a child should die 
from having made a meal of Sapolio, the fact 
that it was Sapolio that caused the catastro- 
phe would be an essential element of the rela- 
tion; yetnine newspapers of every ten would 
omit the name and merely mention it asa 
“scouring soap.”’—Printers’ Ink, Jan, 11. 

New York, Jan. 13, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Referring to attached clipping from Jan. 11 
issue of Printers’ Ink, you will excuse me 
for saying that you are mistaken. If a child 
should die through having made a meal of Sa- 
‘wees every ay ad that published it would 

sure to state that it was Sapolio and rub it 
in that it was Sapolio until many people would 
perhaps be led to believe that Sapolio was an 
article dangerous to have around the house 
where children lived. This is not what the 
general advertiser objects to. He is very will- 
ing indeed that the newspapers should leave 
his name out when disastrous results occur in 
connection with his article, no matter how un- 
avoidable the circumstances may have been as 
far as he is concerned. Where the newspapers 
would discriminate against the advertiser is in 
case the article accomplished any good. If a 
child should take poison and in some myste- 
rious way its mother should give it a cake of 
Sapolio to eat and the Sapolio proved an anti- 
dote for the poison, so that Sapolio might get 
credit for being of some use in this world, then 
the newspapers would be sure not to say it was 
Sapolio for fear of giving Sapolio a free ad- 
vertisement. .This is the case in which the 
newspapers would omit the name and merely 
mention it as ‘‘a scouring soap.” Yours for 
more business, through better advertising, 

Cuas. F. Jones. 
scape lll ries 
NOTHING IN IT? 
Jasper, Ind., Jan. 13, 1899. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Are you hunting for ideas for advertising pur- 
poses? If so, I have one. 

There are thousands of doctors in the country 
prescribing their own medicines. hese buy 
drugs; there are tens of thousands buy books 
and instruments and trusses and supporters, 
etc., not only for themselves but also for their 
patients and customers. Many a time does the 
country doctor (and I am one) wish he had the 
address of a certain druggist or instrument 
maker, etc., but he does not know where to find 
it. Only the other day I would have given 
most any small sum for the address of a lying- 
in institute in Chicago, but, of course, I didnot 
know where to find it. 

Now, for the idea: Publish a want book for 
doctors in which the advertisements form the 
directory. Sell this at a small price, so every 
doctor can afford to buy one, or distribute them 
free of charge if the advertisements are suffi- 
cient to pay for them. 

What do you think of it? I would like one. 
Yours, Dr. E. J. Kempr. 
NE cn Ret 
HIS REGRET. 

260 ZERALDA St., Puxa., Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have been taking Printers’ Ink for nine 
months and wish I had taken it that many 
years. It helps me in my work. 

Very truly yours, Epwin ALLEN. 


A BOSTON PUN. 
When a business man hurls an ad at the 


public the newspaper is the power behind the 
thrown.—Profitable Advertising. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE STATISTICS. 

According to two advertising experts quot- 
ed in anotner part of this issue, almost two 
million dollars are expended in advertising 
annually by the twenty New York depart- 
ment stores. If this represents five per cent 
of the business done, that business must ag- 
gregate forty million dollars a year.—Print- 
ers’ Ink, Jan. 11, 1899. 

Office of 
Cuas. F. Jones, 
42 World Building. 
New York, Jan. 13, 1899., 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Referring to your editorial, I will say that the 
advertising done by department stores in New 
York will average, I believe, not more than four 
per cent, if as much as four per cent, of their 
total sales,which would make the business done 
closer to fifty million than to forty. The larg- 
est business ever done in one year by any de- 
partment store in America was done by Wana- 
maker in Philadelphia early in the nineties. It 
amounted to a trifle over fourteen million. The 
largest short time selling ever done by any re- 
tail concern in America was done by Wanamak- 
er the same year, when the sales amounted to a 
million dollars in the ten days preceding Christ- 
mas ; an average of one hundred thousand dol- 
larsa day. I do not believe that there is more 
than one concern in New York City that sells 
as much as nine million a year. There is an- 
other concern close behind, that sells about 
eight. The third largest sells perhaps six and 
a half million. All the rest are probably below 
five million. Between three and five million 
there are perhaps fourconcerns. Between one 
and three million there are perhaps six others. 
The other seven, which may also be called de- 
partment stores, sell amounts varying from a 
million down to a quarter of a million. 

Yours for more business through better ad- 
vertising, SHAS. F. Jones. 


+o 
AN EMBODIED (?) IDEA. 
New York, Jan. 11, 1899. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Why don’t plumbers advertise in an up-to- 


















Don’t look for the leak yourself 
If there’s a smell of gas; 
For, most like, you’ll find a hummer. 
So it’s best to get a plumber 
If there’s a smell of gas! gas 
SODDER & LEAKEM, 
RELIABLE PLUMBERS. 


’ 





rt 


gas! 








date manner? I inclose a sample embodying 
my idea. J.E.T 
tee 
A NEWSPAPER’s advertising rate is sometimes 
suspiciousiy low.—Profitable Advertising. 
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STEALING A MARCH ON THE LITTLE 
SCHOOLMASTER. 
Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 12, 1899. 
L.V. Ashbaugh, Bus. Mgr. the Kansas City 

World: 

Dear Sitr—We notice it has become quite 
the custom in many Eastern cities for some 
leading advertiser to present to the best adver- 
tising medium a silver sugar bowl. 

We are large advertisers in Kansas City and 
have spent thousands of dollars annually for 
the past seven years. Our business is large 
and our new patronage is directly traceable to 
advertising. We have demonstrated to our 
complete satisfaction that the Kansas City 
World brings the best advertising results to 
our Institute, and that one hundred dollars 
spent with the Kansas City Wordd for adver- 
tising space produces more results than the 
same amount produces when spent with any 
other Kansas City daily paper. 

For this reason we present the Wor/d with 
“ The Silver Sugar Bowl ”’ as an emblem of its 
advertising superiority among Kansas City ad- 
vertising mediums. Yours very truly, 

THe BrRANAMAN MEDICAL INstTITUTE, 

3y G. M. Branaman, M. D., Chief of Staff. 

It was designed in Kansas City, U. S. A., by 
the Jaccard Jewelry Co. It was presented in 
Kansas City, U. S. A., by the Branaman Medi- 
cal Institute. It is on exhibition in Kansas 
City, U. S. A., in the window of the Jaccard 
Jewelry Co., 1032 Main street. 


anisiieallisicaed 
A SOUTH JERSEY VIEW OF IT. 
Woopsury, N. J., Jan. 13, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

W.H. Sithens, a grocer, has by close can- 
vassing built up in the southern part of New 
Jersey a good trade for Sithens’ Speedy Rheu- 
matic Cure. He does considerable advertis- 
ing by circulars, posters, signs, street car 
cards and county papers, but says for his pur- 
pose the paper is the medium which returns 
the best results. He believes that the local 
testimonial secured by the local druggist is 
twice as valuable as any other. A part of the 
Sithens plan, possible only in small towns, 
provides that the local editor, druggist or gen- 
eral storekeeper shall notify him of any case of 
rheumatism in the vicinity. To these victims 
he sends a trial bottle free with the recommen- 
dation if the sample gives relief to call on the 
local dealer for another. 

FrANK A, Heywoop, 


" +o oa 
STREET DISPLAYS OF FOOD DEALERS. 

Grocers would not continue to make exten- 
sive displays of green vegetables and fruit on 
the sidewalk in front of the stores if their cus- 
tomers positively refused to buy all such. Nor 
is it necessary, for there is no reason why the 
corner grocer can not follow the example of 
merchants in other lines by showing only a few 
samples of each article, holding the rest in re- 
serve. A few Pittsfield grocers have resorted 
to glass cases outside for all such green vege- 
tables as are easily injured or spoiled by sun 
and dust. A tempting array can be managed 
with only one of these tall cases, and wherever 
such an attempt has been made to improve the 
sanitary condition of the grocers’ markets, 
housewives should encourage the same by 2 
few words of appreciation.— Pittsfield Call. 

arcane spemneateei 
HOW TO TELL IT. 

Tell your story as though you believed it— 
and the telling strikes men and women, regard- 
less of rank or class, Be sincere in your state- 
ments; mean what you say; say what you 
mzan, and say it with all your might. Talk in 
print as you would in person.—Chicago Dry 
Goods Reporter. 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


** Zsaid in my haste all men are liars.” —Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 


his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 
What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


ALABAMA, 

Anniston {Ala.) Refudlican (1).—Asubscrip- 
tion guaranteed to be larger than any paper in 
the Fourth Congressional District of Alabama. 

ARIZONA. 

Phoenix (Ariz.) Republican (1).—The largest 

daily circulation in Arizona. 
ARKANSAS, 

Malvern (Ark.) Arkansas Meteor (1).—The 
largest circulation of any paper published in 
this county. 

Texarkana (Ark.) 7exarkanian (1).—Has 
the largest daily and weekly circulation of any 
paper in Southwest Arkansas. 

CALIFORNIA, 

Alameda (Cal.) Bee (2).—Isa growing paper. 
An ad in it is equivalent to placing the same 
advertisement in any other two papers of this 
city. The See has readers in every State in the 
Union. Itis pullished once a month in mag- 
azine form. One firm, who have been in busi- 
ness in Alameda for seventeen years, inserted 
an ad in our paper last month and are highly 
pleased with the results they obtained. It is 
the first bit of advertistng the have done in 
their seventeen years’ career. The firm never 
even put out a handbill. 

COLORADO, 

Denver (Colo.) Evening Post (1).—26,000 
families every day during the year 1898 bought 
and read the Denver Sunday morning Post 
and the Denver Evening Post. This is the 
largest sworn toand proven circulation that any 
paper has in this Rocky Mountain region. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Ansonia (Conn.) Sentinel (1).—The year 
1898 showed growth in circulation of the Sex#z- 
ne/—not a very marked increase, but substan- 
tial. It wasa growth strictly in keeping with 
the growth in population of the field, and be- 
yond this there are no possibilities for the Sex- 
tinel. Everything in sight was, long ago, ap- 
propriated, One fact is significant. During 
1898 there were periods when the Sextine/ was 
the only paper in the field. Its circulation 
remained very uniform—no larger without op- 
position than with it. This testifies to the uni- 
versality of its readers, as well as the firmness 
of the hold it has upon the community. The 
ratio of circulation to population was lowered 
somewhat in 1898, being practically one paper 
for each six of the whole number of people. It 
is very doubtful if such a remarkable showing 
a made by any newspaper in New Eng- 
ana, 

Meriden (Conn.) Morning Record (1).—Is 
essentially a family newspaper, and more than 
four-fifths of its circulation is delivered directl 
into the homes of Meriden and vicinity. Al- 





EXPLANATION. 

(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(5) Extract from the columns of the ooper 
eens either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


most the entire delivery is completed before 
6.30 a. m. daily. 

New Haven (Conn.) Register (2).—The cir- 
culation of the Register is greater than that of 
all (3) New Haven morning papers combined. 
‘This we guarantee. No other paper published 
in New Haven (morning or evening) has one- 
haif as much circulation as the Register. This 
we guarantee. No other paper, © cent or 2 
cent, has one-half as much circulation as the 
Register in the city and suburbs of New Haven. 
This we firmly believe. No other paper in New 
Haven (and but few others in New England) is 
giving advertisers so much real value as the 
Register. Two years ago the present conditions 
did not ste On December 7, 1896 (less 
than two years ago), we cut the price of the 
Register from 3 to 2 cents per copy. Our sales 
are now 30, 34 to 45 per cent greater than they 
were as a three-cent paper and the increase con- 
tinues steadily. 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta (Ga.) Southern Medical E xchange 
(2).—While we do not at this time claim so 
large a circulation as do the average medical 
periodicals, we do claim that, being as it is the 
only medical medium going to a large class of 
physicians in especially the rural districts, of 
the south-east States, its space is of much 
greater value, and will bring to the advertiser 
many times the results, per thousand readers, 
than any other medical monthly in the entire 
country, excepting none. Its legitimate, bona 
fide, paid subscription list has not yet reached 
two thousand, about half confined to six gulf 
or south-east States, and other half over the 
United States generally, but as a result of an 
extra large issue just mailed as samples, and 
the proposition extended relating to an increase 
of subscription with next issue, we confidently 
expect to receive more than one thousand re- 
mittances for subscriptions within the noxt 
thirty days, 

ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph (1).—The 
ten counties of Central Illinois thoroughly 
covered. Its circulation is larger than the com- 
bined issues of Bloomington’s two other dailies. 
Circulation guaranteed by $50,000 bond of Ad- 
vertisers’ Guarantee Company, of Chicago. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Mews (1).—Largest bona 
fide circulation in America in proportion to 
population of city. 

Indianapolis (ind.) Up-to-Date (1).—Guar- 
anteed circulation 75,000 copies monthly. 

IOWA, 

Humboldt (Ia.) /udependent (1).—This pa- 
per has the largest proved bona fide circulation 
of any paper in the county. 


MAINE. 

Augusta (Me.) Comfort (1).—Every monthly 
edition of Comfort, the wonderful result- 
bringer, goes into over a million and a quarter 
homes, almost all of which are in rural dis- 
tricts. Nearly six million readers outside the 
cities. How many thousand local agricultural 
papers and how many more thousand country 
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papers would you have to use to attain the 
same result ? 

Augusta (Me.) Lane’s List (1).—Lane’s List 
of five monthly papers goes into over 700,000 
American homes of thrifty, energetic, produc- 
ing families. It reaches the country and small 
town firesides. The best mediums published in 
the world for general advertising of any kind 
and especially for the great and growing better 
class mail-order business. 

Biddeford (Me.) Journal (2).—Circulation : 
Actual average (sworn detailed statement) year 
ending January 1, 1899, was 2,087 copies ; year 
previous, 1,941 copies. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) National Magazine (2).—Is 
the only ten-cent magazine in New England. 
One of its striking features is profuse > amr 
tions, showing numerous original drawings. 
Its circulation of 75,000 copies extends all over 
the United States. It is especially strong in 
New England, “the home of the National 
Magazine.” Being published in “literary 
Boston,” its editors are enabled to procure the 
services of the best authors and artists. Among 
its contributors are many writers of distinction 
in the literary world. its advertising patron- 
age has been doubled within the past month. 

MICHIGAN. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Good Health (2).—It is 
a home magazine, and has the advantage over 
other magazines to advertisers in this respect, 
namely, it will be preserved for the informa- 
tion it contains on the subject of health. Our 
present circulation is 25,000. 

Detroit (Mich.) American Tyler (1).—At 
the present writing—December, 1898—the paid, 
bona fide circulation is 7,500 odd. 


MINNESOTA. 

Brainerd (Minn.) 7ridune (1).—Has the 
largest guaranteed circulation of any paper in 
Northern or Central Minnesota, outside of the 
city of Duluth. Goes into every town, every 
village, every settlement in Crow Wing and 
Cass Counties, and circulates largely in all ad- 
joining counties, 

Kasson (Minn.) Dodge Co. Republican (1). 
—The largest circulation of any newspaper in 
the county, Kasson being the suetrepelin. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Northwestern Agri- 
cultuvist (1).—Last year at this season the cir- 
culation was about 18,000 or 19,000. It has 
grown steadily, so that now we guarantee over 
30,000 actual subscribers. We are printing 
31,000 or more every issue. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Missouri and Kansas 
Farmer (1).—Was established July, 1884. It 
is issued regularly each month, and now hasa 
circulation of 15,500 copies. It has never 
printed less than 10,000 copies of any issue 
since the beginning. 

NEW YORK. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) News (1).—Circulation over 
75,000, which is greater than the combined cir- 
culation of all other daily papers printed in 
Buffalo. 

Fredonia (N. Y.) Uf-to-Date (1).—Has a 
guaranteed circulation in Fredonia alone of 
1,200 per week, and by far the largest circula- 
tion of any newspaper in the town. We have 
the best medium of advertising in one of the 
richest fields. 

Le Roy (N. Y.) Gazette (1).—Largest week- 
ly circulation in the Thirtieth Congressional 
District—Genesee, Orleans, Livingston, Niag- 
ara and Wyoming Counties. 


OHIO. 

Akron (O.) Democrat (1).—Guaranteed cir- 

culation of 4,253; Z%mes-Democrat guaran- 
teed circulation of 3,175. 

Cleveland (O.) Leader (1).—The morning 

Leader and evening News and Herald reach 

four-fifths of the homes of Cleveland where an 


English newspaper would be taken. The per- 
centage of street sales of these papers is small, 
so nearly all the homes are reached by the 
paper being delivered direct by regular carrier. 

Columbus (O.) Press-Post (1).— Has the 
largest circulation in Central Ohio. Carries 
more local advertising than any paper in Col- 
umbus. 

Columbus (O.) Press-Post (1).—The daily 
average circulation for the year (1898) exceeded 
23,000. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Woodward (Okla.) Live Stock Inspector 
(1).—Official organ of the Oklahoma Live 
Stock Association. Read regularly by 11,000 
cattlemen and stock farmers. 

OREGON. 

Forest Grove (Ore.) Washington Co. Hat- 
chet (1).—First in circulation of the Republi- 
can weeklies of Oregon. 

Portland (Ore.) Medical Sentinel (1).—The 
official organ of the State Medical Societies of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyom- 
ing. Indorsed by North Dakota State Medi- 
cal Society. Circulates also in contiguous 
States. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Carbondale (Pa.) Evening Leader (1).— 
Carbondale, Pa., is a hustling, growing city 
with a population in 1898 of nearly 20,000, 
situated in the great Lackawanna Valley. It is 
the center of a population of over 50,000 within 
a radivs of 8 miles, The oldest and most 
widely circulated newspaper in this territory is 
the Evening Leader. The Carbondale Leader 
has been established more than a quarter of a 
century, and is the representative daily of this 
section. It is a prosperous and progressive 
eight-page paper, and is issued from its own 
building. It has a strong and permanent hold 
on its clientage—the best class of people in the 
rich Lackawanna Valley, and it will pay adver- 
tisers to use its columns, as without it they 
can not cover the field in which it circulates. 
In 1808 the Evening Herald, established in 
1893, was purchased and consolidated with the 
Evening Leader, and the combined circulation 
is now over 3,600 coptes daily. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket (R. I.) Evening Tribune (1).— 
If you want to reach the buyers of Pawtucket 
and the Blackstone Valley advertise in the 
Evening Tribune. 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga (Tenn.) 7imes (1).—The only 
morning paper in Chattanooga, a city of 50,000 
inhabitants. Itis the largest paper in the State 
of Tennessee and one of the most widely circu- 
lated papers in the Southern States. 

TEXAS. 

Waco (Tex.) Artesia (1).—The largest circu- 

lation of any social or family paper in Texas. 
UTAH. 

Salt Lake City (Utah) ¥uvenile Instructor 
(1).—Issued semi-monthly, 8,000 copies per 
issue. It is edited by the Presidency of the 
Mormon Church, and the paper is written to 
fulfil the demands of the entire family. 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle (Wash.) Post-Jntelligencer (1).—It 
covers Washington, British Columbia and 
Alaska. 

Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer (1).—The 
paper to advertise in is the one that the people 
read and believe. The Post-/ntelligencer has 
the largest circulation of any paper published 
in the State of Washington. 

WISCONSIN. 

La Crosse (Wis.) Republican and Leader 
(1).—The oldest and most widely circulated 
newspaper in Western Wisconsin. 

Sheboygan Falls (Wis.) Sheboygan Co. 
News r= yet fbtoom circulation than any other 


English newspaper in the county, guaranteed, 
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ADVICE FROM BROOKLINE. 
As creat many people go into advertising with 


wrong ideas. Some think that all that is neces- 
sary to produce results is to insert an advertise- 
ment in a paper and then sit around and wait 
for the shekels to come in to them; others 


think that advertising isa species of blackmail 
levied by a newspaper publisher, and give the 
ad-solicitor the pis phe ren with as much zeal 
as if he were unfortunate enough to be a book- 
agent. There are otherswho say: ‘Oh yes, 
advertising undoubtedly Pays such a one be- 
cause he uses a large space,’’ never thinking of 
the other side of the case—that if the other 
fellow could afford to take a large space be- 
cause it made money for him, he himself could 
do the same thing with equal chance of success. 
The first trouble with advertisers is that they 
do not set out upon their work in the right 
way. Here are a few pointers, culled from 
years of experience: Take space on the same 
lines as you take goods—the best s mace you 
can afford for what you are led to believe you 
will receive in return. Fill the space taken 
with meaty advertising matter—“ stuff ” with 
life in it. Quote prices freely—prices are the 
only criterion between two advertisers, both of 
whom are unknown to readers. Indulge little 
in personalities about yourself—never mention 
a competitor, Tell what people would ask 
about your goods—tell it briefly, clearly, 
pointed y. Avoid mere talk for talk’s sake, or 

to fill up with,” as you would avoida sheriff's 
sale—space is too valuable a commodity to be 
wasted in such a way. Keep advertising all 
the time—buyers do not take vacations.— 
Brookline (Mass.) Chronicle. 

— eo 





Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more 
without dis; splay, 25centsaline. Must be 


handed in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 
Fe UKS to send 2c. stamp for sample s the 
Perfect scrap Book. G.C.BAKER,Albany,N.Y. 


W E buy, rent and sell letters replying i ate. 
PRESS LETTER EXCHANGE, Sta. E 


p= sag half-tone cuts, | col.. $1; i 10c. 
per ARC ENGRAVING Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohion 


IGH-GRADE nae tones and zine etchings. 
Send for sob es. Discount to trade. ot 
AGARA ENG. CO., 515 Wash. St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


W ANTED-—Situation on Western daily paper 
by S dept XPANSION,? with 12 yrs. exp. 
business dep’t. “ XPANSLON,” Printers’ Ink. 


W ANTED—Case of bad | health ane P-A'N'S 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to Ripans 
Chemical Co., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials. 


QTAMPS wanted—Uncancelled U.S alt dises and 

\) revenue stamps bought at a a discount. 

— quantity. Write or call. S. WEIL & 
., Bankers and Brokers, 421 Mu dy , ¥. 


FArss! Farms! #850 buys 
land mae weeetes only $ down. Send 
10 cents in svamps for book about 7 Chattanooga 
and list of farms. . CRABTREE 'S FAKM AGENCY, 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


\ 7 ANTED—An advertisement writer by a ins 

department store near B os York. Sub 
mit specimens of work in the W pong de mode 
and state age, Saperignes and sal. expected, 
addressing “‘ L. M. 8.,” care Printers’ 


( yas of the model small A 4 dailies of Ohio 
,1 believe, be bought at a right price, as 
Ihave 0 information that its owners are looking 
e a a iarger field. Plenty pod aged on “ 
tal can interested in the enterprise 
business has and is paying big dividends ; ye t 
want one or ¢wo good newspaper men with capi- 
tal and ability to go in, "that there will be assur- 
ance that the business will continue to be prop- 
erly conducted. If you are interested, address 
GOOD THING,” care Printers’ Ink, 





peasve farm, good 


Weare rr; *< com nt newspaper 
worth e $5,000 —— 

* a LY Ay — F and od publishing business that has 
fortune and was more successful 
ina 1898 than ever. Owner sick, had to leave for 
Europe. W.H. BROWN agent, Room 219, corner 
Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston, 4 


O you want to buya paying moutaly any A 
bat ~ cultered paper in the best town in 
the South t Over 5,000 paisa eh ve Lang Es- 
tablished several years. Printed under contract 
at low cost—no plant. Will sell for cash pay- 
ment not to exceed amount of accounts receiva- 
ble and advertising cont This is a fine 
business opportunity for an ambitious newspa- 
rman who hasa few hundred dollars to invest 
tisfactory reasons for selling. —— sUc- 
CESs,” care Box 400, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ei 7 i tts 
SIGN ADVERTISING. 
Buus TIN, fence and wall. pUNPgars AD- 
SIGN Oo., 1227 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
NEWSPAPER BUSINESS BROKER. 


JUBLISHING businesses, $500 to $500,000, sold 
by E. P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 








—__— +e  -—- — 
NEWSPAPER METALS, 


Ouney electro, stereo rftereo and linot; sashes, 
HRW. SLATCHFORD & -» Chicago. 








ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


] SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
« St.,New York. Service good aud prompt. 


—_+o-—_—_“— 
SCRAP BOOKS. 


TH only perfect one ‘one requires no paste. Sam- 
ple pages 2c. stamp. G.C. BAKER ,Albany,N.Y ° 


MAILING MACHINES. 
cme MAILER ($20 net {$20 ae, most exact, m: 








pid, most easil rked. For sale at ‘ail 
branches AMERICAN YPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 
SUPPLIES. 


| PAPER is printed with ink mariufact- 

ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L’t’'d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


—~+o>—_— 
ADDRESSES AND A | AND ADDRESSING. 


Ca ADDRESSES—Agents, invalids, 
trades, etc. porno pe ity guarant Si 
class, quantity and secure rates. F. R. CARTER, 
Inc., 114 W. 34th St., How 3 r York. 





STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


Q TERE EOTYPE outfits $15 up; new method ; 

‘ plates like electros. Also cheap cut making 

precees: no etching. Circulars for stamp. 
KAHRS, 240 East 33d St., New York. 


—_+o+—__—_ 
NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 


b piger — newspaper information use the latest 
edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Dt- 
RECTORY. Issued 1898. 

dollars. Sent free on receipt of price. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 








+o 
ED. COPY—EXCLUSIVE SERVICE. 


EPUBLICAN editorial sonzaphe, bright 
and spicy, — i. eo of mon potte ical 
matter to add va Furnished only one 


paper in acounty. ny a. weekly service 
price $1 a month. Write for samples. YE 
, BCRIBES’ BUREAU, Coshocton, Ohio. 


++ 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


DVERTISING matter 7 | Sirontiy & in 
the homes of 350,000 people living in 

best part of the “Empire State o' the' South.” th 

work has our personal supervision. We employ 

onl Ba ge men.” We are satisfied our 


sy: will o do ign, tack to _ as it has to 

ouhers, We iaiso do References 

furnished. — ER’S ADV. 
en Ga. 
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PRINTERS. 


TF you are a believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pa: Zz to send oe order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, ters, 140 W. 23d St » N. ¥. City. 


pate kind that , pays is the kind we 
do. Fine oe ss 1,000 to 10,000 lots a spe- 

cialty with us. & guaran nteed. Grens 

poss JOHNSTON & PECK, & Pi CK, Newburgh, N. Y. 


ENESS ‘considered, our type is much 

4 oa ~~ than any other. We give better 

pe ol make no extra charge for extra 

uality. W 4 buy even the second best when the 

costs no Poors? AMERICAN TYPE 

FOUNDE a o YMPANY. Branches in all the 
principal cities. Everything for the Printer. 








> 
NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


84, 00 —REASONABLE terms, if bought 
uick. Just reduced from $5 000, 
Old establish weekly not far from Philadel- 
hia. Excellent business opportunities. C. F. 
AVID, Broker 
$3,500, if bought this month, $4.500 was price 
last week. Owner must sell quick to give a 
time tc his other extensive business. $2,500 a 
more a year can be made by the right anand 
such a man can buy for hh 000 down. Live Mas- 
sachusetts town. C, F. DAVID, Broker. 
$2 250 buys the only Republican weekly ina 
large Mass.town. Old established, paying busi- 
ness. Ri; es — can have for $1, obo down. C.F. 
a 
. F. ‘DAVID, * confidential broker in newspa- 
mf, Abington, Mass., 26 years’ experience. If 
you want to buy write me just what you want, 
p amnd —aeee, about how much you will pay 
own, etc. 
If a reliable newspaper can be newest you can 
bet that ‘“‘ DAVID ” knows about it. 





——__ +o 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


D novelties. Agents wanted, men anc wom- 
en. CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


re SE sample mailable bill hooks. Business 
builders. AM. BILL FIL ECO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


IAGARA ENGRAVING CO., 515 Wash. St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Send for samples of high-grade 
half-tones and zinc etchings. Discount to trade. 


G OLD-PLATED watches, appearance equals 

B $100 gold watches, ya led for advertis- 
ing premiums, $6 samp Gripiogue free. 
CANTON WATCH CO., re oh 


bee the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once tor one dollar. 


[THE best talker you can get for your business 
this year is my pocket maps. Philippines, 
Cuba and Porto Rico, with your exclusive adver- 
tisement in English ’ or Spanish, all over cover. 
Cuts show up well. Price low. Samples free. 
GEC. W. DOUGLASS, 87 Nassau St., New York. 
+o 
FOR SALE. 


OR SALE—Ten R'I°P*A‘N’S for 5centsat drug- 
gists’, One gives rr relief. 


RARE opportunity to secure best equ 
A job office and bindery in Spokane: upped 
blish lant cost 
ddress P. 








well es ed and paying, 
$30,000. Details’ to those interested. 
O. Drawer 1886, Spokane, Wash. 


EADING Pret in growing Western State, 
4 , 00d | ci )ffice aol age first-class 
necessary. 
8 aepdid chance ; "valuable Desiness in sight. 
‘or sale at su sing bargain. Address “ B.,” 
care Printers’ In 


OR SALE—The best paying weekly paper in 
Denver (pop. 165,000); big legal ad patronage; 
also job office. Under present owners ~ ten yrs. 
Sell outright or int. only, Snap for party with a 
few thousand dollars cash. For particulars apply 
to “ PUBLISHER,” Box 540, Denver, Col. 


OCTETS, with new or second none wy ot 
—the most vaine fo~ your mo Cash o1 

terms. AMERICAN TYPE - NUNDE RS’ COM. 

PANY. Branches in Boston, N. Y.. Phila. enn 

Buffalo, ge Cleveland, Cinn., Chicag 

St. Louis, Winn., Kansas City, Denver. Frisco, Tos 

Angeles, rtland (Ore.), Spokane, Dallas, Atlanta. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


.~ Sfor business and professional men. Cat, 
free. O. L. PITTS SHOE CO., Columbus, 0. 


W E free slaves of whisky, morphine, chloral, 

cocaine and cigarettes. Your friend, rel- 
ative or employee can be restored in four weeks, 
Fstablished 15 years. Address PRIVATE SANA- 
TORIUM, Marysville, Ohio. 











+o 
ADV. ERTISING MEDIA. 


4( WORDS, 5 times, 2 cents. F. NTEKPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation excee ds 6,000. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, “Newmarket, N. J., 8c. 
P line. Cire’n 4,090. Close 24th. Sa: nple free. 


>» EPUBLIC. JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
\ circulation. Linotype composition. Send 


for rates. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
£X tothe amount of #10 or more is entitled to 
receive the paper for one year. 


66 0ce CCESS WITH FLOWERS,” technical, not 

‘ age & goes tothe homes of the better 
class on 60,000 id ——4 i Address 
DAMPMAN, 26 W. roadway, N 


‘HE Rochester, N. H., CouRIFR, weekly, has 

the largest circulation of any paper in a 

——— turing city having a population of 7,396. 
A good country paper at a great trade ce nter. 


BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
pee “ea be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers an rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
e same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and ps it in the 
rig ht papers, your advertising will Corre- 
nde nce solicited. Address TE E GRO. ig 
i OWELSL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 











ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
jones. 
e 


l pIXEY, 150 Nassau St. 
J ONES, 42 World Bldg., N. Y. 
e 


Ne “Ad”-er's Primer, 5c. Box 391, Des 
Moines, 


on medicine pullers. ARTHUR E. 


WETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 


( \ ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
3 624 Temple Court, New York. \Write 


LIENTS say my work suits them Evidence e 
free. JED SCARBORO, 20 Morton St. , B’klyn. 


’ hee only writer of exclusively medical and 
‘advertising. Advice or samples free, 
ULYSsie G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind, 


TF you want real good advertising matter pre- 

pared in the shape of booklets, circulars, il- 
lustrations, ete., write MOSES & HELM, 111 Nas- 
sau St., New York. 


[* McClure’s, Munsey's, Cosmopolitan and Re- 
view of Reviews you will find examples of my 
full page and half page wi ads fo or — K. 
Jenkinson Co. (“Pittsburg Sto; ™, 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, V anderbilt Bld. NY. 


ENFRAL a isall no for ote firms 
3 =who can afford to spend thousands of dol- 
lars to popularize their product before they get 
returns, but what is wanted by the man with 
small capital is immediate results. I make a spe- 
cialty of the small advertiser,and write ads,circu- 
lars and booklets and get up advertising schemes 
that can he worked at asmall cost. Every adver- 
a who wants to make a few dollars go a long 
should write to me. ARTHUR E. SWETT, 

33" familton Ave., Chicago. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 

° writing, designing and printing. i believel 
can get up an advertise ment or booklet or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your name on asmali postal for a copy of 
large postal. WM. JOHNSTON, Manager 
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Printers’ ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. City. 
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FECTIVE ad matter written. CHAS. A. 
EN WOOLFOLK, 446 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


\ Y work invariably possesses gumption, snap, 
ginger. Can I work for you! Every phase 
of « ae ial writin Reference, PRINTERS’ 
N SCHWAR 'Z, 95 Temple Court, N. Y. 


pW ae taught by mail. I en help you 
\ with yourads Te: lessons and your ads 
riticised for 3 mon A 4 Ee experi- 
‘nee. Formerly with rtment house. 

n iple ads 50e. D.F. PORTER, Hog Mutual Life 
s., Buffalo, N. Y. 


bY EK MAKE TYPE that attracts and sets the 

fashions in typography. Our selectior ex- 
eccds in extent the combined product of all other 
type foundries here and in kurope. Our designs 
are so superior that all the world is our market. 
Name a suecess intype and almost invariably we 
are the originators. Consult oon managers of 
our branches in Boston, N. Y., Phila., Balto., Buf. 
fulo, Pittsburg, C leveland. Cinn., c hicago, St. 
Louis, Minn., Kansas Ci Denver, ’Frisco, Port- 
land (Ore.), Los Ange Aiany Minami Dallas, Atlanta, 
Ay -oneies in Toronto, London, Madras, } Melbourne, 
Sviney, Adelaide, AMERICAN TYPE FOUND: 
ERS’ CO 

















' IS NOT HOW MUCH YOU SAY 
as itis 
WHAT YOU SAY AND HOW YOU SAY IT. 
ttemember that, Mr. Business Man. I have 
won a reputation by being able to tell the adver- 
tising story as it should be told. 

My advertising knowledge will help you place 
this story in the right me diums. 

My business experience can suggest many ideas 
of benefit to you. 

My artist wi!l ilustratethis story as it should 
be illustrated. 

What have you on your mind? Is it an ad, cir- 
cular, booklet, catalogue or choice of mediums? 
If you = a storekeeper I can help you out on 
special sales. If you run a mail order depart- 
ment [ can give you pointers, 

trom the ground up | have studied advertis- 

ng. Noadvertising man has a more solid and 
; ractival exper yoen It would ney you to write 

J. GUS MacDONALD, 
Adv my... ‘onceived rae Executed, 

Vor'd Building, ew York. 

Twice Adv. Mer. Bloomingdale Bros., NS Y.: for- 
mer Adv. Mgr. Hayden Bros., Omaha ; former 
Adv. Mgr. Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston ; former 
Mail Order Mgr. Denver Dry Goods Co., Denver. 


( yeae WODDNNN00000 0O00000 0000000 
OQOOVOLVOOO0000000 0000000 OCOOD00O 
» 


care) The advertising public has come to 90 
60 associate my name with the went a oo 
OO partment store ente Thi ises, such 00 
OO M. Rothschild & Co., Marshall Field & 00 
OO Co. of Chicago and ‘Siegel-C ooper Co. OO 
OO of New York. Ina way this isgratify- OO 
GO ing tome, for these firms represent the OO 
OO topmost rung in the ladder of the dry OO 
OO goods business. oOo 
oO But this really only covers a small ©O 
OO part of my endeavor. My work has 0O 
cO net been confined to any cne OO 
OO channel, and the result is an all- 0O 
OO around experience which helps me in OO 
OO theadvertising of any business, big or OW 
OO little. I have no set way of doing ©O 
OO things, for every proposition has its ©0O 
OO own solution. If you have a business OO 
OO you want placed before the people in OO 
OO the right way, you can have the bene- O00 





OO. fit of what I know atsmall cost. oo 
oOo I invite your correspondence. 00 
00 00 
OO Booklets explaining: my methodssent OO 
OO to business men on @ pplication. 00 
00 CHA ARLES FL JONES, oo 


OO Writer and [lustrator of Advertising, OO 
OO Practical Advice on Business Subjects. 

oOo Suite 42, World Building, N. Y. o8 
oo 

0000000 0000000000 CODCOOOO00” 085 
0000000 9000000000 O0OOO0O00 COO000O0 


K* »R some time 
I have seen that 

local retail adwriting 

must eventually be done 

wholly by local men. 

Adwriting for retailers 

at long ~omy 

is possible, but 
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it is difficult and 
seldom wholly satisfactory. 
‘The syndicate or league system 
has its good points— 
and its bad ones. 
Moreover, such service 
has alwa) s cost the merchant 
more than it ought. 
In the past 
I have made money 
writing retail ads, 
ai d later I have 
made a good wr 
= money out of t 
Charles — foie Syndicate. 
But I have quit 
1 no longer w rite retail advertising, 
and the Syndicate 
is taking no new contracts. 
The way for the retail merchant 
to get good ads is to employ 
a good local man who 
is in touch 
with the best in adv: rtising 
and who knows how to do it. 
If the local adwriter 
has facilities for the 
production of attractive 
and artistic illustrations, 
he can be exceedingly useful 
and can give! his client 
better servic 
than was eve vd possible 
under any of the 
old plans of work. 
I have given 
a great « eal of thougit 
to the problem. 
And | have solved it. 


I have made more money 
out of adwriting 
than any other man 
who was ever in it. 
I have done this be pone 
T have done go 
and because i have known 
how to sell it. 
Now as I no longer 
write retail advert'sing 
lam willing to teach 
a few good men how to doit 
as it should be done, 
and to assist them 
in the matter of iliustrations, 
1 have a perfectly complete 
practical plan 
for teaching adwriting 
for all retail lines 
or for any sing] line. 
My plan includes the 
furnishing of the best 
of iilustrations in any retail line 
at the rate of 
sixteen (16) cents each. 

. 


I want to hear from 
local adwriters who 
would like to = more money ; 
also from men w 
are now orien. 
or reporting. or clerkin; 
or bookkeeping, and who would like 
to become adwriters 
also from retail merchants 
who would hke to 
do their own adwi iting 
better and easier and 
who would like to buy good cuts 
at sixteen (16) centseach ; 
also from retail merchants 
who would like 
to bave some employee 
instructed in the 
art of adwriting so he 
can relieve his employer 
of the details. 
al 

The business of adwriting 
is a profitable one. 
And there is room for 
one or more good adwriters 
in every te of over 

10,000 population. 

Write to meabout it 

and write quickly. 

I can take care of only 

a limited number 

and only one in 

each line in each city 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Building, 

New York, 
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HL PITTOCK, MANACER 


urningiet 
otland Ope’ 


Jan. 3, 1899. 


H W.SCOTT, ep) 





es OY, 


Publishers 
American Newspaper Directory, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


The Oregonian acknowledges : 
with many thanks receipt of the i 
December issue of your '98 Direct- 
ory. I have looked over the 
book carefully and I find much in 
it that commends it to the best 


popular approval of all adver- 





tisers. 

I have written a notice care- 
fully covering the salient feat- 
ures of your latest issue. This 
will be published in the Oregonian 
to-morrow morning. A marked paper 


will be mailed to you. 


Very trugy yoyrs, 


F OEE 
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“The Most Complete Newspaper 
Directory Ever Published.” 


E. G. JONES, Adv. Manager PorTLAND OREGONIAN. 
















tAMmwat Music C 
at Parsons hall by’ 
“ring quartet. Admission, 50 Oates 

NEWCASTLE Lump coal. 109 Third st? 















THE GREATEST OF THEM ALL 


George P. Rowell & Company, 10 Spruce 
prs, ike] street, New York, have just issued what] wy 
is perhaps the most complete newspaper | com 
directory ever pubiished in the United | was 
States. The notable characteristic above | ponoy 
all others in Rowell’s publications is their | yre, 
reliability of staiernent. In the effort to er 
keep their directory strictly up to date, | thé 
Rowell & Co. now issue that publication th 
quarterly. Four separate editions are pub- 
lished every year. Each of these editions ber o 
contains everything that the average ad. presen 
vertiser wants to know about the many} nortan 
newspapers published in the different ecutiv, 
stutes of the Union, The December issue | next | 
just received is replete with the most] the ¢, 
accurate information of all important pub- | 94) ; 
Heations in this country. This covers lo- ton; 
cation of paper, its designation as a daily, 
weekly or monthly issue, respectively, and 
its circulation rating. In addition to this 
the book contains a map of each state, 
showing towns in which are published | Can 
newspapers with a circulation exceeding 
1000 copies. From a typographical stand. 
point the book is carefully compiled ana} The * 
well printed, and it will commend itself | * 
to the best recognition of all advertisers | PTS", 
who may want the special information / 
which an accurate newspaper directory is 
supposed to contain. 







largest 
































AMED PiCTURES. 


ny original and pretty p 
y reduction ¢ 






Published Quarterly. $5, Express Paid. 
GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 
Publishers, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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1898 wor.p’s GREATEST YEAR 1899 
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Worlds printed and circulated 
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3 Morning § + Morning § 
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STATE OF NEW YORK, bss, 

COUN/Y OF NEW YORK, 

| om Shaw, Secretary of Press Publi-hing Co pePaRY, rang 4 €eEE 

duly sworn, deposes and says that the actual number of copie 

lhe Wor: d printe d and circulate 3 for io year ending Dec ar r G€E6E66E6E666E 
31, 1898, was 272,179,491 or an az Of 51234221 copies 
per week. ANGLS SHAW: Secretary. €eEeEe 

n to before me this 318 st fay of Dece:nber, 1898. 

G. C. ifs GE 1., Notary Public, N.Y. ne only 











Circulation Books open to all. Advertising Books open to all, 
ALL the Rates on the Rate Card. 
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The World Almanac and =“ 


Was placed on sale 








on the news-stands of 

Encyclopedia for 1899 Fest? one 
—_—_-— HUNDRED and FIFTY 

THOUSAND copies, of 


and History of the which the American 


News Company 
alone required one 
hundred thousand. 


PANNA, 
LAPRYRA” 








DAREN ENYVNONS 
(NENIMIMIRFRININ 








American-Spanish War. 


The Wor tp believes that this book is the best one ever issued in 
the shape of an almanac or condensed encyclopedia The history of 
the war with Spain is exact in its completeness, Upward of 7u pages 
are devoted to military and naval subjects. 

Everybody should keep pace with the history-making epoch in 
which we live. No better way can be devised than by using The World 
Almanac. 

Do you know that this country has been engaged in over two 
thousand bloody cortests, every day in the year being the anniversary 
of some battle in which Uncle Sam measured swords with opponents ? 
This you will be convinced of by studying the Battle Calendar of the 
Republic, pages 85 to 94 of the Almanac, compiled by Edgar Stanton 
Maclay, historian of the United States Navy. A new and original 
feature of absorbing interest to students, instructors and veterans. 

The history of the Spanish-American War is tersely and compre- 
hensively written, a resume of the momentous happenings of that 
critical period appearing under their several headings—from the 
Spanish inquisition in Cuba and the destruction of the Maine to the 
signing of the Treaty of Peace between the United States and Spain. 
Casualties, deaths, captures of Spanish arms and vessels are all set 
forth in an interesting and inteliigent manner. 

The illustrating of an Almanac may not be out of place when the 
subject is considered. The splendid portraits of the heroes of the 
war and the magnificent pictures of the famous ships of war, executed 
in beautiful half-tone and printed on plate paper, must add inesti- 
mably to the value of The World Almanac for 1899. 

Besides the features noted there are special articles, with maps, 
on Cuba, Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippines, showing the area, 
population, commerce, productions, etc., of each. 

Important subjects of National concern like the Nicaragua Canal, 
the United States and Canada Joint High Commission to adjust all 
open questions between the countries, Territorial Expansion, and the 
Czar’s Universal Peace Proposals are all succinctly yiven. 

Sporting records of all kinds, compiied by experts and revised to 
date—Baseball, Bicyciing, Golf, La Crosse, Football, Bowling and 
everything of interest to the Sportsman. 

The Faris Exposition of Ig00, and also a review of Scientific and 
Electrical Progress in 1898, with information of a general character, 
accurately set forth. 


Price 25 cents, bound in cloth 50 cents, postage prepaid. 
Address THE WORLD, 
Pulitzer Building, New York. 
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VOLUME XCI 


NEW SERIES—NO. 


VOLUME XCI NEW eres LOUISVILLE, SATURDAY MORN pust 2 
D0489989-49.45.6040 9 
{Three Sections —24Pages NE. Cow ” 
SECTION ONE=8 PAGES. 
9909480000545. 


“10.819 | LOUISVILLE, 








Subscription Price For 
a Short Time, 


50c a Year. 


Get It At Ouce and Keep 
Posted On the War. 
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VOLUME 59---WHOLE NUMBER 3,135. 








LOUISVILLE, SATURDAMRNING. 








LAST EDITION. 


SPORTING SPECIAL. 


THE Lo 





iT 





VOLUME XXX __NO. 94 





LOUIBY ILLE, Friba ENING 





“Twas in the Newspaper and 
all the world now knows it.” 
“I awoke one morning and 

found re famous, is 











W. N. HALDEMAN, President. 
HENRY WATTERSON, Editor. 

















‘Many Happy Returns of tha 


A short time ago the Louisville CouRIER-Jounygelebr: 
paths of journalism. 
What momentous national events, what startlingfiitical 
Born amid the smoking ashes of the Confederacy Cou 
old wounds, has lived to see sons of ‘‘ boys in gray” fig sh 
Henry Watterson may look back over that period with (fill o! 
who received its fiercest blows. As he is fond of sayi§he is 
paper, henceforward to be known as the CouRIER-JOURg ma 
chasm separating North ard South was to be filled oggfusti 
indep.ndence was to be maintained at all costs. 
These were the principles which the Courikr-] 
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It has stood to them through storm and stress. ¥ pap 
of truth and justice, firm in its belief that real liberty not 
If the CourIER JOURNAL can look back with pris it 





THE LOUISVILLE TIMES, Swone 
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Get it At Once and Keep 
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ly to the LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURKAL. 


Melebrated its thirtieth birthday—thirty years of the best kind of work in the troublous | 














ingfitical crises, victories, defeats it has participated in during those three decades ! | 
via COURIFR-JOURNAL has witnessed the new South come into being. It has helped to heal | 
dm shoulder to shoulder with offsprings of ‘‘ boys in blue” before Santiago and Manila. | 

illof pride. Under his editorship his paper has commanded respect even from those | 
Vine is a newspaper man to the bone. When on November 8, 1868, the amalgamated | 
made its first appearance it did so sturdily supporting a high journalistic ideal. The | 
Justice, tolerance, political honesty were to be supported. The paper’s absolute moral | 


AL started out to defend. These are its principles to-day. | 
paper has not flinched in its advocacy of sound democracy, of solidarity of the union | 


@ not be wanting where these two were firmly established. 
s it can, it may also look forward without fear.—New York Herald, Dec. 6, 1898. 


werage, Month Ending Dec, 3, 1898, - 33,904 


AGENCY, : : NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

(7 Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollarsa bundred. No back numbers. 

9 For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
will be given, covering a paid subscription from 
date to (January Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 

¢# Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

t# Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
Frs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

t= If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time aia for. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
aline; 5 linesto the inch. $100a page. special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 


Peter Doucan, Ma:ager of Advertising and 
Sub.cription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Str eer. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
m, €..<. 





NEW YORK, JAN. 25, 1899. 


THE Philadelphia Record recently 
closed a contract with John Wana- 
maker for the insertion of a page ad- 
vertisement every day for two years, 
aggregating 1,647,360 lines. 





THE newest PRINTERS’ INK baby is 
called the Novelty Guide, and is pub- 
lished monthly at Jamestown, N. Y., 
by A. R. Pharo, at five cents a copy, 
or fifty cents a year. It is devoted to 
exploiting advertising noveltics. 


THE Silent Worker, a publication 
for deaf mutes, issued at ‘Trenton, N. 
J., claims that Rogers, Peet & Co. 
have for years advertised in all papers 
for the deaf with the result that they 
have a deaf-mute salesman, who does 
nothing else but attend to their deaf 
patrons’ wants—sales to this class of 
customers aggregating $10,000 in five 
years, so the Si/ent Worker says. 





TuereE is no such thing as chance in adver- 
tising. That man succeeds best in it who 
studies most and best how to reach results 
along methodical if not always fixed lines.— 
Newspaper Maker. 

There is chance in advertising just 
as there is in everything else sublu- 
nary. No doubt the art is founded on 
certain principles that are unchange- 
able; but until these principles are 
understood in all their ramifications, 
the element of chance must enter to 
some extent into every advertising 
transaction. But it is almost crowded 


out in cases where the advertiser plans 
with foresight and intelligence and a 
good knowledge of his fellow beings. 
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NEGLECT to follow up results makes 
abortive a large amount of advertising 
that would otherwise produce excellent 
business. 





- MANY could reduce their space one- 
half, cut out the superfluous matter in 
their advertisement, boil down the lan- 
guage into terse sentences, use better 
and smaller engravings, and still de- 
rive the same results.—D. 7: Mallett. 





THE exports of the United States 
for the year 1898 were the largest in 
our history, the imports the smallest 
since 1885, although the consuming 
population is now thirty-three and one- 
third per cent greater than at that 
time. The balance of trade in our 
favor for the year was $621,260,535, as 
against $357,090,914 in 1897. 


SAMPLE copies of PRINTERS’ INK 
for February 15, 1899, will be sent to 
a list of 8,000 persons interested in 
advertising whose names do not at 
present appear upon the mailing list 
of PRINTERS’ INK. A sample copy 
will be sent to each of these persons 
interested in advertising with a hope 
of securing his subscription for PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. The cost of advertising in 
the February 15th issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK will be no greater than in the 
ordinary issues, viz., 25 cents a line for 
classified advertisements, 50 centsa line 
for display, or $100 a page, $50 for a 
half page, $25 for a quarter page, with 
an extra charge of 25 per cent for 
special position if granted. 


THE new advertiser’s most difficult 
task is to keep his prejudices from 
hurting his interests. If he is a man 
of refinement, and the crude sensa- 
tions of the more sensational journals 
jar on his sense of propriety, causing 
him never to read them, he should 
not forget that an army of people, 
whose money is as good as that of 
more cultured individuals, read these 
newspapers Constantly and are influ- 
enced by business announcements ap- 
pearing in them. If a certain style of 
advertisement which would never 
have any effect upon him appears to 
be exactly the style adapted for influ- 
encing the public, he should divest 
himself of his prejudice and employ 
it. In brief, the aim should be to 
utilize those methods which most 
easily influence the public, with no ref- 
erence whatever to the advertiser’s in- 
dividual tastes or prejudices, 











THE SUGAR BOWL. 


In PRINTERS’ INK of Oct. 19, 1808, 
the announcement was made that a 
sterling silver sugar bowl, suitably 
inscribed, would be awarded by the 
Little Schoolmaster to that paper pub- 
lished west of Chicago, which, upon 
final consideration, it should be de- 
cided, gives an advertiser best service 
in proportion to the price charged. In 
the issue of Nov. gth the St. Paul Dis- 
patch, the Omaha World-Herald, the 
Los Angeles 7imes and the Kansas 
City Star were mentioned as likely 
candidates. In the issue for Nov. 30th 
these names were added to those al- 
ready mentioned: San Francisco Bul- 
letin, Call, Chronicle and Examiner, 
Portland Oregonion, Denver News, Post 
ard Republican, Omaha Bee, Minne- 
apolis Journal, Times and Tribune, St. 
Louis Chronicle, Globe-Democrat, Post- 
Dispatch, Republic and Star. In this 
issue the suggestions were hazarded 
that, of the papers named, to which on 
additions were thenceforth made, the 
San Francisco (Cal.) Examiner has 
probably the largest issue; that taken 
all in all, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
is probably the best newspaper; that 
the Minneapolis 777éune may possibly 
charge the lowest rate in proportion to 
number of copies issued; and that in 
point of prosperity and density of 
population in its field, something may 
perhaps be said in favor of the Kansas 
City Star. Following these ideas out 
to their logical conclusion, it therefore 
appeared that the papers of Portland, 
Omaha and Denver could safely be 
omitted from further consideration, 
and that the Sugar Bowl must go toa 
newspaper in San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City or St. Louis. The St. Louis 
Chronicle was in this issue stricken 
from further consideration because it 
sometimes omitted advertisements 
from certain of its editions. The San 
Francisco Chronicle was also elimi- 
nated because it persistently declines 
to let the advertiser know the amount 
of circulation he is getting. This 
brought the candidates down to the 
following list announced in the issue 
of Dec. 7th: 

San Francisco: 
Examiner. 

Los Angeles: Zimes. 

St. Paul: Déspatch. 

Journal, Times 


Bulletin, Call or 


Minneapolis : 
Tribune. 


or 
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Kansas City: Star. 

St. Louis: Globe-Democrat, Post- 
Dispatch, Republic or Star. 

In the issue of Dec. 14th the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and Star were 
disposed of for the same reason as the 
Chronicle of that city. In the issue of 
Dec. 28th the Minneapolis papers were 
eliminated because it had been decided 
they could not compete with the St. 
Paul Dispatch; the San Francisco 
Bulletin was also decided to have been 
outclassed. 

By invitation of PRINTERS’ INK, 
three special agents, Mr. Straus, of the 
Examiner, Mr. Hart, of the Kansas 
City Star, and Mr. Van Doren, of 
the St. Paul Dispatch, appeared be- 
fore the Little Schoolmaster to argue 
their respective claims. What they 
said was in part reproduced in the 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK for Jan. 4th. 
The controversy had narrowed itself 
down to Mr. Straus, of the Examiner, 
and Mr. Hart, of the Kansas City Star, 
Mr. Van Doren promising to elucidate 
his views for the issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK of Jan. 11th. It was apparently 
shown that not only has the Kansas 
City Star a larger circulation than the 
San Francisco Examiner, but even if 
it be assumed that the circulations of 
both papers are equal, the Examiner's 
rate is twenty-eight per cent higher 
than the Svar’s for run of paper; that 
for full position the Zxaminer charges 
twenty-one cents as against the Szar’s 
seventeen and a half cents; that for 
advertisements two or more columns 
in width, the Examiner charges 31 6-10 
cents per line as against the Star’s 
17% cents. In contradistinction to 
this claims were made that the £x- 
aminey’s quality of circulation is much 
higher, owing to the fact that it isa 
five-cent paper, and has practically no 
street sale, most of its subscribers pay- 
ing for it monthly 65 cents a month; 
and it was further claimed that owing 
to the fact that the business center of 
San Francisco is equally distant from 
all the residential sections, it does not 
require more than fifteen minutes at 
the outside for a business man to reach 
his office from his home, and that 
therefore he has ample time to read 
his morning paper before he leaves his 
house, and does so, leaving it at home 
to be read by members of his family. 

In the same issue was published a 
letter from W. T. Davis, of the Chicago 
office of the Kansas City Star. Mr. 
Davis’ object was to prove that the 
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Star has the largest circulation of any 
daily newspaper in the United States 
in proportion to the population of the 
city in which it is published. To 
this end he gave a list of twenty-two 
principal cities and their population, 
also figures indicating the circulation 
the most popular paper should have 
to come up to the proportion of the 
Star, viz., approximately 85,000 cir- 
culation in a city of 135,000 population. 
In New York City the paper having 
such a proportionate circulation would 
sell 1,890,500 copies, according to Mr. 
Davis; in St. Louis, 399,600, which 
Mr. Davis claims exceeds the com- 
bined circulation of the five English 
dailies in that city. He also claimed 
that this proportionate superiority of 
the Star is not due to the fact that 
the paper has not as much competition 
as dailies in cities of its size usually 
have; nor is it due to the fact that 
it has a national, widely diffused cir- 
culation, like the St. Louis G/ode- 
Democrat; it is due merely to the 
popularity of the paper locally. In ad- 
dition to this he contended that there 
was no discrimination in the Séar’s 
case against the small advertiser, its 
minimum rate, about 1-7 of a cent 
per line per one thousand circulation, 
being only about 16 2-3 per cent less 
than the open or one time rate, and 
the advertiser being required to use 
only 7,500 lines per year to secure the 
minimum rate. 

In PRINTERS’ INK of January 11th 
Mr. Van Doren printed his views of 
why the Sugar Bow! should go to the 
St. Paul Dispatch. He claimed that 
the Dispatch covered its territory 
more thoroughly than any paper with- 
in the limits named, being the only 
evening paper published in the city of 
St. Paul. From this fact he deduced 
the conclusion that where one paper 
covers all the circulation obtainable 
in the afternoon it covers the field 
more thoroughly than one which fur- 
nishes only a part of the circulation 
for the afternoon, even were that part 
comparatively large. In the case of 
the Kansas City Star, he instanced as 
illustration that the Kansas City 
World claimed almost one-half the 
circulation of the Star. Proceeding, 
he asserted that the actual circulation 
of the St. Paul Dispatch exceeded by 
many thousands the combined circula- 
tion of all daily papers in its city, and 
that so popular is it locally that it 
carries over fifty contracts from local 


merchants who advertise in no other 
local paper. Giving some attention 
to the prosperity of the Northwest, he 
next claimed the rate of the Déspatch 
to be one-eighth of a cent per one thou- 
sand circulation, or to be explicit, 
-12216 of acent. This he wished to 
have contrasted with the Kansas City 
Star’s .15244 of a cent per line per one 
thousand ; or, allowing the Star 85,000 
circulation, .147 of a cent. Continu- 
ing, he said, the Kansas City Svar, 
however, may object to this compari- 
son because the St. Paul Dispatch ex- 
acts 40 per cent extra for full position 
guaranteed, while the Kansas City 
Star furnishes full position for 25 per 
cent extra. Computing position work 
with the extra price of each paper he 
claimed the comparison would still 
shew the Désfatch to charge for full 
position advertising .171 of a cent per 
line per thousand, against .1837 of a 
cent per line per thousand charged by 
the Kansas City Star, allowing it 85,- 
000 circulation. A comparison of rates 
on the weekly editions of the two pa- 
pers he claimed shows likewise in favor 
of the Dispatch, the Star charging 
-247735 of a cent per line per one thou- 
sand, while the Disfatch’s rate amounts 
to only .205973- 

And thus the matter stands at pres- 
ent. 

It has not yet appeared that any St. 
Louis paper makes any claim for con- 
sideration in the proposed award. 

SHOULD BE AN ENTHUSIAST. 

An advertising man, to be successful, must 
be an enthusiast and must be absorbed in his 
work. He must be interested, body and brain, 
in the prosperity of the firm he is working for. 
He must guard its interests jealously and never 
let an opportunity slip to advance its welfare. 
The best musician, I have understood, is the 
one who throws his whole soul into his playing 
or singing, and trims his selection withall the 
delicate shadings and expressions his being 
and skill is capable of. The same must be 
true of the advertising man. A man who does 
not dearly love to write an advertisement 
should never be permitted to write one, be- 
cause in the course of a year he will cost the 
concern he is engaged with thousands of dol- 
lars. The work is not so hard that he can not 
devote all the energy of his mind and muscle to 
each advertisement.—R. B. Peck, in Chicago 


Dry Goods Reporter. 
—— +o —— 
Business nowadays is a competition of the 
severest kind. There is no place for the lag- 
ard, for the man who is not keen witted above 
his fellows. The dull plodder goes to the wall. 
Industry is well enough in its way, but in- 
dustry is far from being everything in the 
struggle for mastery that modern business has 
become. The man who would succeed must 
be progressive, must keep awake to the move- 
ment of the times, must adapt himself to the cur- 
rent and swim with it.—Painters’ Magazine, 






























USED FOR ADVERTISING 
PURPOSES. 


The man with his feet on the window 
sill looked at the photograph intently 
for a minute, and then seemed to be 
attracted by the photographer’s card 
printed on the bottom of it. After read- 
ing that he turned the picture over 
and read the printing on the back. 

“ Now, what right has he to put that 
on the photograph?” he asked at length. 

“Why, that’s only his business card,” 
explained the man in the arm chair. 

“ Of course,” admitted the man with 
his feet on the window sill, “ but what 
right has he to put it on your photo- 
graph ?” 

“To show that he was the one who 
took it.” 

“In other words, as an advertise- 
ment for his business ?” 

“ Well, yes, I suppose it might be so 
regarded.” 

“Then what right has he to print 
his advertisements on your goods ?” 

“Why, everybody does it.” 

“T know everybody does it,” con- 
ceded the man with his feet on the 
window sill, “ but that doesn’t make it 
right. It merely indicates that the 
purchasing public is so good-natured 
that it is willing to be imposed upon 
and used as an advertisement by every 
tradesman or dealer in goods of any 
description that it patronizes. The 
case of the photograph is merely an 
illustration. You go to the photo- 
grapher and tell him you want a dozen 
pictures. He takes them for you and 
you pay forthem. Now, under the cir- 
cumstances I mention, what right has 
he to expect you to go about advertis- 
ing his business? He pays you noth- 
ing for it; he makes no reduction in 
his price in consequence of it. On the 
contrary, after enough people have ad- 
vertised him in this way he will raise 
his price. He says to you in sub- 
stance: ‘I have done a little business 
with you, and therefore it is fitting that 
you should carry my card around with 
you, that others may hear of me and 
bring me more business.’ Why would 
not it be just as fair for you to say to 
him: ‘I have done a little business 
with you, and therefore it is fitting 
that you should stick my card up in 
your showcase, so that people want- 
ing anything in my line will know 
where tocome?’ If heisn’twilling to 
do that, you ought to charge him ad- 
vertising rates,” : 
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“But why single out the photo- 
graphers ?” asked the man in the arm- 
chair. 

“T wouldn’t,” answered the man 
with his feet on the window sill. “I 
am using them merely as an illustra- 
tion, because this photograph of you 
happened to steer me into that train of 
thought. Nearly every one a fellow 
has dealings with tries to use him as an 
advertisement in one way or another. 
I am constantly conscious of the fact 
that I am carrying the name of my 
tailor around with me wherever I go, 
although I can’t do him much good so 
long as I keep my clothes on. Never- 
theless, I don’t like it I feel all the 
time that if he had nerve enough he’d 
have his name embroidered across the 
back of my coat. The name of the 
maker is also cn my shoes as promin- 
ently as he dares put it, and when I 
lay my gloves down the name of the 
maker glistens on the buttons. Prac- 
tically everything I have on has some- 
body’s advertisement on it, and yet 
that is the least annoying feature of 
the whole matter.” 

“What would you call the most 
annoying ?” 

“The packages. If I buy anything 
at a store and decide for any reason to 
take it home with me it is done up in 
such a way that I must pose as a walk- 
ing advertisement for the store at 
which I have been doing business. 
When I pay for my purchase they do 
not seem to think the obligation can- 
celed. I must in addition announce 
to every one that I bought the goods at 
a certain place. And the cheaper the 
place and the goods the more glaring 
the advertisement. Why, if lawyers 
carried the same methods into their 
business you would see prosperous 
merchants walking along the streets 
with 2 label to denote that they were 
clients of some distinguished member 
of the bar.” 

“ But sometimes the name is a guar- 
anty of the quality.” 

“Very true. That, I believe, is 
often taken into consideration in the 
matter of wedding presents; but so 
far as I am concerned, I do not want 
to give a present to any one who will 
not believe it is first-class quality un- 
til he or she has seen the name of the 
jeweler on the box. And that name 
on the box wouldn’t mean half as 
much, anyway, if we hadn’t let the 
jeweler bamboozle us into advertising 
him on previous occasions. I tell you, 
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it’s nobody’s business where I do my 
shopping.” 

“Then you don’t believe in adver- 
tising.” 

“ But I do,” protested the man with 
his feet on the window sill. “ I believe 
in it most implicitly. But I don’t be- 
lieve I should be made to advertise 
people in whom I have no earthly in- 
terest. Let them advertise themselves 
through the regular channels. The 
only reason that they want to use me 
is because I am cheap. They can put 
a sign on me, and long as they 
don’t make it too conspicuous I'll 
carry it and not saya word. Get ona 
street car some day just about the 
close of shopping hour and see how 
many walking advertisements you will 
find! Note the people contentedly 
walking along the streets with signs in 
the shape of bundles under their 
arms! I suppose if they are willing 
to do this much for their tradesmen it 
is all right, but I decline in every case. 
The bundle that I carry has no letter- 
ing on it, for I won’t carry one that 
has.”— Chicago Post. 

or 

IT is true that advertising will not put merit 
into poor merchandise, but good merchandise 


often becomes poor for the want of good adver- 
tising.—Pau/ Point. 


so 
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BOIL IT DOWN. 

The tendency of unskilled advertisement 
writers is to say too much. They lay on the 
praise in such a thick coat that it nauseates the 
public. Did you ever eat too much candy, Mr. 
Advertiser? If you did then you know ie a 
reader feels who has perused an advertisement 
too well filled with self praise. Write your ad- 
vertisement three times as long as you intend 
to have it. Don’t put ina single word to “ fill 
up.” Then go to work and boil it down to the 
right size. Cut out obscure sentences ; cut out 
the praise ; cut out every word which detracts 
from or mentions your opponent’s goods, Se- 
lect some prominent merit of your article and 
burn it deeply into the public mind. The mat- 
ter of beginning an advertisement properly is 
especially of importance to the new man at the 
business. Chop off all of the introduction 
and get right down to the meat of the subject. 
Don’t repeat yourself. Take the sentence “‘we 
guarantee satisfaction and send you away satis- 

fied.”” The whole story is told in the first three 
ah ; the balance is nothing more than a 
repetition and a waste of space. Take the 
word “‘ very” out of your advertisement. It 
only weakens the assertion that it precedes, 
When you have gone through this pruning pro- 
cess sufficiently you wiil find the ad reduced near 
to its proper size.—A gricultural A dvertising. 
ee 

AN advertisement which is all cut up into 
sections by the use of different sorts or sizes of 
type and borders and ornaments, is like a hand- 
ful of small pebbles. It is thrown at the re ader, 
but doesn’t make an impression on him. If 
the advertisem2nt is set so that it makes one 
complete, compact chunk, it will be solid 
enough to make an impression when it strikes. 
If you want to hit a man you would a good deal 
rather have one good-sized stone than a hand- 
ful of sand.—Bates. 
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CHEMICALS. 

WANTED.—A CARLOAD OF COMMER CIAL 
Ferrous Sulphate. delivered at peer raemioeg 














Ala Address THE SOLVAY PROCESS _CO,, | 
Syracuse, N. Y | 
DRY GOODs. | 

eat’ CAR SS pee PLUE AND ewig 
ating price. terms, | 

SWE i STE R & CO., E. New Mar. 

WALL PAPER. 
WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH, 5,000 ROLLS 
**‘Jobs’’ White Biank Wall Paper, in lots 100 


to 300 rolls of kind. Mail samples and prices, 
stating bas A of each lot 
BELLOWS & SON, Litheton N. H. 





HAYe 





,DRED CARLOADS NO. % 
Name lowest 
d when can make delivery. 
S CO., Richmond, Va 


WANTED—ONE HUN 
Timothy Hay. delivered here. 

price,- quantity, an 

RIC HMOND CITY MILLS 





G RUC ERY STOCK. 





$100,000 WHOLESALE STOCK OF GRO} 
CERIES WANTED FOR CASH. 


We are in the market for opening stock of gtu- 
ceries for Pacific Coast, consisting of 1 car 
car R. oats, cat syrup, 1 car N. O. 
10 es, I car candies, 1 car vinegar, 2 cars 
woodenw: are, 1 car brooms. 1 car rope, 1 car 
cracvers, 1 car wash boards, 10,000 cases of 
a_of an sctipucus,.. cunsisting 
, beans, oysters, sardines (imported 
>), canned milk, preserves, catsup. 
baking powder, spices (whole and 
cordage, blacking, teas, coffees 
bird seeds, chocolate and 
lye. matches, paper 








eanne 


, pez 





ete., 
ground), extracts, 
(ground and roasted), 
cocoa, lamp chimneys, 
bags, wrapping paper, macaroni, pickles, 
starch, soda, mackerel, macaroni, complete 
of cigars and tobacco; in f. i 
known to the wholesale 
imported and domestic us 
We want offers at once from parties hav- 
og any good above lines to offer at lowest 
spot cash prices. Those having “‘snaps,”’ or goods 
that they wish to convert into cash, please ad- 
dress Pacific Coast Jobber care of ew York 
Comn ercial, New York City: ‘Wher possible, 
would like Prices: delivered Los Angeles, Cai, 
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BUYERS’ WANTS”? ADVERTISEMENTS 
MERCIAL,” OF WHICH A FEW ARE REPRODUCE 
NESS MEN ARE ADOPTING THE PLAN 
CHANDISE DESIRED IN THE SAME MANNER AS 


THE “ 


OF ADV 


INAUGURATED BY THE NEW YORK 

D ABOVE, AI’PEAR INDICATE THAT 
ERTISING FOR PROPOSALS TO SUPPLY 
THE GOVERNMENT. 


* com- 
BUSI- 
MER- 


TO 














NOTES. 


Mr. J. L. Fort, lately of Joel Gutman & 
Co., Baltimore, became advertising manager of 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 
January 1oth, 

“Advertising, a monthly journal for every 
advertiser,”’ is published by J. H. Osborne, 
132 Fleet Street, London, E. C., at 2s. 6d. per 
annum ; American subscriptions, 75 cents. 

Tue January rst issue of the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Times was a special midwinter number 
of 118 pages, giving special attention to the 
beauties and trade advantages of Southern 
California. 


ew York, on 


A STATEMENT issued by the Ripans Chemi- | 


cal Company shows that the sales of Ripans 
Tabules during the year 1898 exceeded seventy 
millions, and that the sales in January are ata 
rate exceeding five hundred thousand a day.— 
N.Y. Mail and E xpress. 

Tue Dry Goods Economist, of New York, 
offers prizes aggregating $120 for essays on the 
subject: ‘* How would you conduct the buy- 
ing, advertising and ing of a busi if 
capital were furnished you 
yourself?” Particulars appear on page 15 of 
the Economist for January 14th. 

““Wuat Shall the Trade Press Do About 
Commissions ?” is the title of a paper read be- 
fore the American Trade Press Association at 
its meeting Jan. 19 at the Hardware Club by 
Mr. Henry Ferris, of Philadelphia. Mr. Fer- 
ris believes that trade papers should abolish 
commissions for advertising entirely. 

Tueo. F. ALLEN, 413 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, O., offers advertisers an advertising nov- 
elty that has the distinction of costing 37% 
cents each in lots of 1,000. It is called the 
“Busy Man’s Mental Savings Bank,’ and 
consists of a portfolio divided into sections 
into which the busy man can quickly classif 
his letters, orders, etc., and then consider ro | 
portion of his correspondence in its turn. 
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Mr. G. T. Greeker, circulation manager of 
the Albany (N. Y.) 7%mes-Union, distributes 
at fairs 5,000 coat tags resembling racing track 
badges, containing the ad of his newspaper, 
and says he finds men, women and children 
are eager to wear them. One of Mr. Greeker’s 
recent novelties, distributed on similar occa- 
sions, is a white lead pencil, containing an ad- 
vertisement of the 7Zmes-Union in gold. 

THEATRICAL troupes performing several 
days in provincial.towns, and offering seats at 
10, 20 and 30 cents, frequently drop a number 
of their high-priced tickets near the doorways 
of houses on different streets as a half ‘‘ dead- 
head”’ arrangement. It is announced on them 
that a payment of 15 cents and a presentation 
of the Ficket by any “‘ Miss ” or “‘ Mrs.” at the 
box office will secure for the holder a 30-cent 
seat. This scheme produces a good deal of 
feminine advertising talk, and a drawing up of 
escorts, to the companies’ advantage. 


ALBANY, Jan. 16.—Mr. Roche, of New York, 
introduced in the Assembly a bill which pro- 
vides that the elevated railroads in New York 
City shall have no powers, privileges or fran- 
chises, or carry on any trade or business, ex- 
cept as expressly granted and allowed in the 
special general statute under which the com- 
panies were organized. The elevated railroads 
shall not lease to of other corporation or 
person any of their buildings, stations, fixtures, 
cars or other property for advertising purposes, 
or for the sale of goods or merchandise, except 
papers, books and periodicals, nor post in or 
upon any of their property any card, sign, writ- 
ing, printing or picture in the nature of an ad- 
vertisement, Any company offending against 
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| the provisions of the act shall forfeit $100 for 
each separate violation. 

Tuere is no book more appreciated for 
practical use ina newspaper office than a first- 
class newspaper directory. Any business con- 
cern that ion general advertising finds such a 

ublication indispensable. The American 
| Newspaper Directory is not merely a list of 
| the newspapers in the country, but an up-to- 
date gazetteer giving important facts concern- 
| ing all publications of every description in the 
United States. In this respect it is a most 
| valuable reference book. It gives, besides the 
usual descriptive information, a record of cir- 
culation pose gos Mo for several years past that 
| can be relied upon as important and reason- 
ably exact. An attention to detail in this par- 
| ticular has been given that renders the Direct- 
ory indispensable to those who for any reason 
wish to posted as to the business impor- 
tance of American publications.—Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner, Jan. 7, 1899. 


a + eae 
AN ENCYCLOPAEDIC NAME. 
The Press Company, propriefors of the 


Daily Press-Knickerbocker ana Sunday 
Press, of Albany, N.Y., on Jan. 7th purchased 
the newspaper property known as the A /éan 
Morning Express, including its name, poe 8 
will, franchises, contracts, circulation, etc. The 
Albany Morning E xpress was issued in con- 
nection with the Daily Press-K nickerbocker, 
beginning Monday morning, January gth. The 
combined paper is known as the Press-Knick- 
erbocker and A/bany Morning Express, and 
is delivered to all the subscribers of both pa- 
pers. The advertising contracts of the A/éany 
Morning Express will be carried out in the 
combined newspaper. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in oue week in advance. 











CANADA. 


| T takes at least 16 daily papers in the fourteen 

largest cities in Canada to bring an article 
prominently before the larger number of Can- 
adians. Cost for 35 lines, every other day for 
one year, about $1,500. We know Canadian pa- 
pers, their constituencies and lowest prices, and 
can be of use to any who intend using space in 
Canada. THE E. DESBARATS ADVEKTI-ING 
AGENCY, Montreal. 








Displayed “Ad vertisements.. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extia for shecified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 





THE 


-(rizona Republican. 


A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 
HAS NO RIVAL IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
It is printed every day in the year 


at Phoenix, the liveliest town of its 
class in the United States. 


information as to rates of 


,H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park row New York. 











Mail List Type 


FOR SALE a 


I have for sale the type used oe @ 12,000 
Long Primer Mail List. Will sell 


at 15c. per lb., cash 


I will furnish a proof of galley of same as 
it now stands to any applicant. Address 


WM. JOHNSTON, to Spruce St., 


The Great Lakes Territory 


is covered fully by 
The 


Detroit Suns 


Drop us a postal 


M. ¥. 





for rates. 
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Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. | 3 








T HIS isa“ Want Ad.” 

It comes from the 

DaiLty News, the 

great home paper of Joliet, 
Illinois, and vicinity. 

There are printed and 
delivered to actual sub- 
scribers at the homes here 
and hereabouts 5,750 
NEWSES every evening, the 
truth of which statement 
will be certified to by the 
Advertisers’ Guarantee 
Co. of Chicago. 

The NEws wants ads 
of good repute, 





THE NEws Company, 
Bock open Joliet, Ill. 


to all, 











If you are ready to 


do some newspaper 


advertising, we are ready to put it in good 


papers for you. 


And secure you the most and the best cir- 


culation for your money. 


The George P. Rowell 


Advertising Agency, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 





Located in Chicago. 
large list. 
two years, 
cause for selling. 
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FOR SALE 


-A FAMILY MONTHLY PAPER-- 


14 YEARS. 


Has a gocd advertising patronage and 

The printing, binding, etc., is paid for in advance for 

A great chance for young blood. 60 years and climate 

If you investigate you will buy. 

Address, Writer’s Bureau, 3938 W. 82d St., Chicago, lil. 
3S Also a fine mail order business started and goes with paper. 


Md 


10090006 
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a quarter; it is immaterial 
so it is a subscription. 

lyr., $1; 3 mos., 25c. 

In either case you will read; 
and if you do you will see 
why ads may pay you. 

No campaign has been made 
among advertisers—we want them 
to first know the magazine. 
If faith—a dollar. 

Little faith—a quarter. 


No faith—ask for sample; 


show it to your wife, she’ll say 


AMERICAN HOMES, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








A New Home 


FOR THE 


Chaperone 
Magazine 


The “Chaperone Magazine”? has 
pommceet the ground and four-story 


uilding at 281r Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., which is being completely 
remodeled for offices. In addition to 
which, a new printing office, 40x80 
feet, four stories high, is now bein; 
erected. This will give us a combine: 
floor space of over 25,000 — feet. 

The growth of the “t Chaperone 
Magazine " alone demands these build- 
ings, and the ween 4 office will be 
equipped with the most modern press- 
es and machinery. There are only five 
magazines in the United States that 
own their own building and printing 
plant. The “Chaperone Magazine 
of St. Louis is one of the five. 


For rates, 8ampie copies, address 
Home Office CHAPERONE BUILDING, 
2811 Locust St., St. Louls, Mo. 











When the Advertiser uses the columns of 


Modes and Fabrics 


: he reaches a class of buyers and 
; readers who belong exclusively to 


the clientele established by the 







Modes and 


Co-operative Magazine pris. 


Monthly circulation 350,000 copies. 
Advertising rates $1.25 per agate line. 





SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET OF 
VITAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS» BY THE 


MODES AND FABRICS PUBLISHINC CO., 
550 ere wena New York. 
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At 
The George P. Rowell Advertising Agency, 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York, 
All the “ machinery ” of a good advertising 
agency is at command. 
If you want to insert good advertising in 
good papers on good terms, apply to 
The George P. Rowell Advertising Agency, 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 








Your List is Incomplete 


for the coming season’s advertising if it does not include The 
Superior Leadcr. Only morning and Sunday paper in the 
second city in Wisconsin. Published every day in the year. 
Average circulation last six months, 3,556 Daily; 4,390 
Sunday. Let us figure with you. 


THE SUPERIOR LEADER, West Superior, Wis. 











Far Seeing 
People 


Are the most successful. Their perception of 
opportunities where others see nothing is the 
secret of their success. Shrewd observers 
find me a splendid opportunity for improving 
their advertising matter. Those who have 
tried me ought toknow. That they are still 
trying me proves that they do know. If you 
should try me you will know, too. 


| attend to the whole business. 


I get up advertisements, booklets, circulars and catalogues. 

I write, design and print. Iturn cut the whole job complete. No 

other printer has such complete facilities for turning out the com- 

— jobasI have. If 1 happen to run acro-s anything that I don’t 

now all about, I know where to put my hand on the fellow 
that does. Can I beof service to you? Address 


WM. JOHNSTON, 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 
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To report his circulation in such a way as actually to convey infor- 
mation to an inquirer, it is deemed necessary that a publisher 











shall state in detail what it has been for every issue for an entire year. 


STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION OF 


Messrs. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers of Ameruan Newspaper Directory, 10 Spruce Street, New York : 
Sins .—The actual number of complete copies printed of this paper for one year from fAweaeag.. ---.18t, 189f to Aae<< 
y 4 
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The American 
Newspaper Directory. 


There is not much doubt but that the ‘“ American Newspaper Directory”’ is a 
glaring fraud. Ifa publisher desires a good rating in it he must knuckle to the 
publisher. The New York /’ress calls the publisher down in great shape and 
shows that the directory is worthless so far as furnishing reliable information is 
concerned. The Press offers to turn its books, paper bills and everything neces- 
sary to enable him to get at the truth over to the Mayor of New York, and if he 
does not find that the Press has over 70,000 circulation daily, instead of 40,000, 
will pay $10,000 to any charitable institution the Mayor may name; bat if the 
Press’ statements are found true, then the directory publisher must pay $1,000 
for the same purpose. Publishers everywhere have caught on to the methods 
employed by the above concern.—Columébia City Post. 

We are surprised that the Columbia City Post should give 
public expression to such an editorial as the above. The 
American Newspaper Directory is not a glaring fraud, but the 
one book that 98 per cent of general advertisers accept as con- 
clusive evidence of circulation in the distribution of business. 
It is a great deal easier for a publisher to get an honest rating 
than it is for him to kick so hard. If the editor of the Columbia 
City Post or the New York Press has a circulation that they 
wish advertisers to know, they can get it, simply by making a 
statement for a year past, signed, not with a rubber stamp, but 
with pen and ink. 

The directory will then give the rating exactly as claimed, 
and it will cost the paper in question a two-cent stamp to mail it 
with—nothing more. Ifthe New York Press made the bluff 
as above stated, it ought to suspend publication, or else get a 
business manager qualified to distinguish between day and night. 
What has the Mayor of New York got to do with the circulation 
of the Press, and why bring him into the controversy? Books, 
paper bills, etc., are easily manufactured, and the Press might 
have a circulation of 70,oco during the investigation—at least. 
A temporary circulation is not a bona fide one, and is of no 
particular benefit to any one—unless it be the paper dealers, 
who sell the extra stock during the investigation. 

The Butler Hera/d, a country newspaper published, as the 
New York Press would say, in the woods, would suggest that the 
business manager of the Press save his $10,000, let the Mayor 
of New York rest in peace, and simply send to the American 
Newspaper Directory a statement, covering his actual issues for 
a year, signed by a responsible head of the newspaper in ques- 
tion, showing that his circulation is 70,000 daily, and the trouble 
will be over and the Press will be correctly rated. It’s easy. 

The Columbia City Post should go and do likewise. A rat- 
ing in the directory in question cuts more figure with advertisers 
than a thousand columns of buncomb like the above.—Butler 
(Indiana) Herald, Friday, Jan. 6, 1899. 


The one book that 98 per cent of general advertisers 
accept as conclusive evidence of circulation in the 
distribution of business. 
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In the [liddle West. 


Offices of THE BINNER FxoRavixa Co., 1 
Fisher Buildin 

SHICAGO, Dec. 

THE RIPANS CHEMICAL Co. 
GKNTLEMEN—Two or three days wg age oes 

to go into the Great Northern Drug St thi 
city, and while there a man rien St 
store and asked for a package of R "ACN'S. 
The clerk went to the rear of the store and 
brought back a package of R'I'P’A‘N’S and a 
pre kage of some other medicine, which he said 
was, “just as good.” The man refused the 
substitute. For fully five minutes the clerk 
argued with the man and asked him to take the 
substitute. Finally the man - ft triumphantly 

with his package of R'I'P" a 
TAL TER BINNER. 


ei, 1398, J 











A prominent citizen of Morristown, N. J., 
reported that the use of Ripans Tabules in that 
fashionable suburb has become something 
absolutely unprecedented. Believing the state- 
ment worthy of verification, a reporter was sent 
to interview the druggists there and found the 

‘acts to be about as stated. Every druggist 
reported large sales, but the experience that 
capped the climax the reporter met with at the 
ag y of Brown Brothers. “ Look here,” said 

ir. Brown, opening a drawer, “we put in our 
usual week’s supply Thursday and here it is but 
Monday and we have only one and one-half 
dozen left. We have a good trade on them 
every day. One of my customers said he hada 
very distressed feeling after eating and 

advised him to use Ripans. He tried a five-cent 
package, and, not being satisfied with the result, 
purchased a small vial from one of the 50-cent 

»0xes, getting six Tabules in glass for 10 cents, 
instead of tenina pasteboard carton tor 5 cents. 
When he had used these he said, ‘ I don’t feel 
right yet. I don’t believe Ripans Tabules are 
any good.’ Knowing the formula of R*I'P’A'N’S 
I was sure they would cure if he would only con- 
tinue their use, but he did not believe in patent 
medicines, so I told him to call in next morning 
andl would have sometuing for him I emptied 
two of the 5-cent _— of Ri pans into a 
bottle and sold them to him for 2 3 cents and 
called them Digestive Tablets, and wrote on the 
bottle the name of the ingredients of which the 
tabules were composed. He used them and 
reported they were just the proper medicine and 
had cured him. I will say | am not in the habit 
of doing this, and hope I did not do any harm by 
using Ripans Tabules and sclling them for 
Digestive Tablets. I have not told the young 
man that [ used Ripans Tabules to cure him, but 
he said to me, ‘ They tasted just like Ripans.’ ”’ 


This experience in Morristown goes far to 
sustain the opinion, at one time expressed ph ° 
learned physician, that whoever would 

up ae celebrated prescription after w ch 
RIP’A‘N’s are compounded and make the 
preparation so cheap as to bring it into common 
daily use among the poor would be > a, 
thropist indeed anda benefactor to his 





Ripans Tabules in the 5-cent cartons, are sold 
to druggists in five gross lots for $24. 60 delivered, 
carriage paid. This price, payable thirty days 
after shipment, affords the druggista profit of 
something more than forty-six per cent. This is 
considered a fair and reasonable profit in the 
North Atlantic States, but west of Buffalo many 
druggists feel compelled to substitute for Kipans 
some other preparation ys a larger 
vercentage of protit,as in the case of the Great 

Northern Drug Store of Chicago, reported above 
by Mr. Binner. 


One hundred and thirty-five girls Set! day 
after day and week after oo 

medicinal tablet in snall cartons or Denes 
indicate the creation of a considerable demand. 
The modern discovery of a method for reducing 
any drug to powder and compressing it into 
tablets or tabules has rendered it poe le to put 
up a very famous prescription in the shape much 
more convenient than the old-fashioned method 
of administering as a liquid or a powder. So 
universal appears to be the application of a 
certain celebrated formula of rhubarb and soda 
to all the ills that attack the digestive o ns of 
the human race that the Ripans Chemical Co. 
now advertise their remedy in the following 
short sentences : 


WANTED:—A case of bad health that R‘I'P-A‘N’S 
will not benefit. They banish pain and prolo 
— an gives relief. Note the word R I°P*A- NS 

he pac kage and accept no substitute. 
Re I P A’‘N’S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve packets for 
48 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be 
mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to 
the = Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New 
Yor 


So universal has the use of Ripans Tabules be- 
come that the present sale exceeds three millions 
a week. As an example of the great appreciation 
in which they are held,a newspaper man from 
Buffalo relates that he was not long since present 
at a banquet in New York where there was much 
to drink, and considerable smoking going on at 
the close, and coffee drinking as well, and finally 
in the small hours of the night one of those 
present expressed regret that he had not “to have 
himself with a Ripans Tabule in order to 
the benefit which previous experience has | 
him to count on from swallowing a beyeg oor = 
such an occasion, and thereby av ding | ah 
ache next morning. No sooner had this a 
heen expressed than his neighbor, ee his 
hand in his pocket, produced a small packet of 
the Tabules, and the attention of the company 
having been attracted to the transaction, four 
other gentlemen eo also produ packages 
from their pockets. It is said that in almost any 
——— anywhere nowadays five out of eight 
yusiness men may be relied upon to produce @ 
packet of Ripans Tabules from a vest pocket if 
applied to to that end. 
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The circulation 
of the Montreal 


Daily 
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La Presse 


is larger than 

that of any 

daily published 

in Canada, 

French or English, 
without exception. 


Sworn circulation 
over 65,000 a day, Montreal 
one edition only. ‘‘La Presse.”’ 
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T i BIG DAILY 
PAPERS IN 

The Press Company 

Proprietors of the... 


Albany Daily Press-Knickerbocker 
Albany Sunday Press 


have this day purchased the ALBANY MORNING 
EXPRESS, a daily newspaper established in 1847. 

The combined paper, to be known as the 
PRESS-KNICKERBOCKER AND EXPRESS, will be 
published by the Press Company, proprietors of 
the DAILY PRESS-KNICKERBOCKER since its first 
issue. 

The purchase of the ALBANY MORNING Ex- 
PRESS and its union with the DAILY PREss- 
KNICKERBOCKER means one great morning inde- 
pendent daily newspaper for the city of Albany. 

The PRESS-KNICKERBOCKER AND EXPRESS 
is a combination of the DAILY KNICKERBOCKER, 
the DAILY PRESS and the ALBANY MORNING 


EXPRESS. 





THE PRESS COMPANY, 
Press Building, ALBANY, N.Y. 


AcBany, N.Y., Jan. 14, 1899. 
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“‘Two heads are betier than one” 


Before you decide to give out your 

next order for lithographing or printing 
ask yourself this question: 
“Which shall I do, go to an old-established 
house with old-style ideas and get the kind 
of advertising matter that every one else 
has had before me 


go to a young, progressive, hustling concern, 
like The Gibbs & Williams Company, and 
have them furnish breezy, original ideas, 
full of life and vigor and up-to-date in 


every particular?” 
* * * 


The world is jogging along at a pretty 
rapid gait and he who advertises must 
step lively to keep up. 

We'll teach you a quick marching step 
which will keep you swinging along at the 
head of the line. 

If you are willing to pay the right price 
for that kind of service we want to hear 
from you. If modern facilities, a model 
plant and painstaking methods will secure 
your business and hold it, then this is the 
concern you will deal with in the future. 


Lithographers and Printers, 





68 New Chambers St., N. Y. 


Telephone 4124 Cortlandt. 








The Gibbs & Williams Co. 


(Running through to Roosevelt.) 


(Have your clerk put it on your Index.) 
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If it is Desired to 
Cover This Field 


it can only be thoroughly done 
by using the columns of 


The Evening Bee, 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


(ceed Cp ON. 
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OCANDELARIA 


In Northern California 


and Nevada there is no newspaper 
published with a circulation equal 
to that of THe Eveninc Ber, 














Sacramento is the center of population 
and the center of distribution for all of 
the Sacramento Valley--the most pros- 
perous fruit, wheat, hay, hop and wine 
producing section in California. 


For rates, etc., address 


E. KATZ, Eastern Agent, Temple Court, N. Y. 
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THE HERALD 









has more 
paid 
subscribers 
Oe eas 


SALT LAKE CITY 


than any other paper 
published. It is the 
home paper—the paper 










that pays. 


E. KATZ ADV. AGENCY, 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
Temple Court, New York. 
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The + + 


Oakland 
Cribune 


is known to advertisers as one of the 
best paying dailies in the far West. 
It has their confidence and_ their 
business. Over 8,700 families sub- 
scribe for it. Its rates are higher 
than other Oakland papers, but it 
brings much greater results. To 


the advertiser a paper is known by 


the results it brings. 


Are you in the Tribune ? 


€. Katz Adv. Agency, 


Representatives, 


230 Cemple Zourt, New York City. 
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Skeptics. 


There are thousands of good 
business men who would be 
glad to have help in their ad- 
vertising, but who hesitate to 
employ the much misunder- 
stood ‘‘ expert.” 

Because of the necessarily eg- 
otistical announcements of ad- 
vertising specialists these men 
have come to believe that the 
whole business is founded upon 
unbounded and unwarranted 
egois™. 

I have been, perhaps, the 
largest user of the perpendicu- 
lar pronoun, and so it is only 
fair that I should devote some 
time and money to placing be- 
fore these skeptics the real facts 
about the purpose, equipment 
and services of the ad ertising 
specialist. 

With this idea I have pre- 
pared some printed matter 
which I will be pleased to send 
to any doubter of inquiring 
mind. 

If he prefers a practical test 
of the question I prop. se that : 

To any manufacturer, jobber or 
retailer who will send me five dol- 
lars I will submit a definite plan for 
increasing his business. And if he 


is not satisfied with his investment 
he may have his five dollars back. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Building, 
NEW YORK. 
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DID IL? 





The beauty of the 


advertising on the 


Brooklyn L 


is the size of cards 


in its cars, 


16 x 24 Inches 


and displayed in concave 
racks. Proper curves. 
You can tell your story 
effectively. 


Live Advertisers 


appreciate this. 
Look in the cars and see! 


Geo. Kissam & Co., 


253 Broadway, N.Y. 
35 Sands Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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That whole page 


advertisement of 


CUTELIX 


in the New York TIMES 
of January 15th is simply 
a reflex of the great and 
constantly growing sales of 


this preparation. 


CUTELIX COMPANY, 
253 Broadway, N.Y. . 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 


cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 


eeeee 
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In response to the invitation for | 
hotel ads, a New Jersey gentleman 
with positive and very candid opinions 
sends the following letter and three ads 
which it is a pleasure to print here as 
it is also to express in a whisper my 
sympathy with his adjectives. They 
certainly apply very aptly to a good 
deal of hotel advertising. 

Dear Sir—In reply to your question in 
this week’s Prinrers’ INK will say that the 
usual advertisements of hotels are pre‘ty 
damned tough, that is the newspaper als. 
[ have prepared you three or four which may 
be useful to your correspondent. The fear 
of a lapse from dignity seems to tackle the 
highest hotel man when he prepares a 
newspaper ad, and in consequence it is well- 
nigh impossible to get much information 
from a newspaper in regard to a hotel. 

Yours truly, FRANK A. Heywoop. 


Two Ideas for Southern Hotels. 





NEW CHESAPEAKE HOTEL 
SouTHFOLK, Va., 
R. A. Fogg, Manager. 

A transient hotel, but offers 
inducements to regular boarders 
who wish to spend the winter in 
an equable climate. The house | 
offers accommodations for 1,00 
guests, and is fitted with every 
modern convenience. Over $50,- 
ooo has been expended this sea- 
son in renovations necessary to 
keep it right uptodate. ‘The 
house is situated in the very 
center of the city and adjacent 
to all steamship and railroad 
terminals. The theater, govern- 
ment buildings and banks are 
all within a block. 

The cuisine is equal to the at of 
any other Southern hotel. Some 
think the service is oe r. 
Rates are $2.50 to $5 per day. 
Booklet mailed on application. 











Southern Pines 

is the proper place for those with 
weak lungs to spend the winter. Whether it 
be the soil or the climate, the air or the per- 
petual sunshine, the fa ct remains that no 
other section of the world i is Southern Pines’ 
equal forthe relief of pulmonary troubles. 

. PINEY Woops Inn is open for the 
season of ’98-’99 under the management again 
of Charles St. Felix, of Northport, N. Y., ‘who 
retains the office force of former years. 





ey he | 
cooks are all from the North, and so are the | 
dining- room help. This fact guarantees the 
service. To those who are not familiar with | 
Southern Pines, will say that *: is located on | 
the Seaboard Air Li ine, sixty- -eight miles south | 
of Raleigh. Two Pullman trains daily to and 
from Washington, D. C., and Norfolk, Va 
The Piney Woods is built after Northern ideas 
with Northern conveniences, Booklet giving 
full information mailed free on application. | 








Good S ‘ggestion for Any Hotel. 





ASK ANY 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELER 


as to the best hotel in 
and he will tell you that the Mt. 
Vernon, opposite the depot is 
the one. Itis true that a good 
many people do not stop there- 
the reason usually is, however, 
lack of room. 

The Mt. Vernon is a commer- 
cial travelers’ home. The sample | 
| rooms, reading-rooms and office 
| are large and ae with 
| whist tables and all of the lead- 
| ing daily papers at the disposal 
| of the guests. 
| 
| 











The menu at the Mt. Vernon 
is not as long as your arm but 
the cooking is done by an expert 
and is served by well-driiled 
waiters. 

Each chamber at the Mt. 
Vernon has a fireplace and easy 
chair with mosquito canopies 
in season. 

There are many other comforts 
| at the Mt. Vernon devised ex- 
| pressly for the commercial 
| trade, 


| Rates $2 per day or 50 cents 
| for any fraction thereof. 








Not Profit 
But Friends 


. 
| 
| 


| To be sure every merchant is in 
business to make money; yet 
we deciare, as we declared a 





year ago at our first Sale, which 
| created such a distinct sensa- 
tion: 


| “This sale is not a money- 
making sale. We do not desire 
profit. It is friends we desire, 
and friends we will make by the 
remarkable intrinsic values of- 
fered.” 














An Appeal to Town Pride. 


TAB Busy Man 


Wrote us a business let- 
ter. He complimented our brand 
of ‘*———”’ very highly—said 
he admired our idea of advertis- 
ing to the world that it’s a St. 
Louis product—it was an honor 
for St. Lonisto be the home of 
so good an article. We like to 
receive such letters—our ever- 
increasing sales show us that 
our **--——” is well liked—but 
such letters are always welcome 



























= 
After Holidays. /or a Stationer. 
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CASH BUYING 


Compare our prices with 
what you pay — note the 
saving on every article. We 
couldn't sell at these prices 
on credit. We ask for the 
cash and give you a discount 
in lowest possible prices. All 
goods warranted satisfac- 
tory or money cheerfully re- 


funded. 











For a Restaurant. 


Just Think! 
A real German dinner, 
cooked and served in the 
best possible manner, 
and the cost is only 20 
cents. Don't be preju- 





diced —try one. 





A Custom-Made Argument, 
You can’t expect to create the 

impression that you are well 

dressed unless your clothes are 


Made for You. 


Equivocate as you may, the 
fact remains that ready-made 
garments lack that air o: ex- 
clusiveness which custem work 


possesses. 


___—Anoth er. 


| Why Not 


wear perfect clothing when 
it can be purchased as cheaply 
as poor-fitting, ready-made gar- 
ments ¢ 
We have an extensive line of 
imported and domestic cloths of 
beautiful patterns which we are 
making up at prices as low as 
ready-made clothing is offered. 


BEST WORK FOR THE LEAST 


MONEY. | 





Calendars 


At Half. 


We clean up stock this week. 
All the beautiful Art Calendars 
left over from the holidays are 
to go at the bargain price. Ex- 
celsior Diaries, big and little. 
Daily Memorandum Calendars 
and other desk ve I a 

Full line of Blank Books 
and Office Supplies. 








A Hint for a Newspaper. 


If you can afford to rent 
store space in Spokane 
you can afford to buy ad- 
vertising space in the 
Spokesman-Review. 














' Need Some Dishes ? 


Dishes, Glasses, Knives, 
Spoons and Forks, or a Set 
of Carvers, or something 
else to make the dinner table 
pretty and inviting ? 

The best place to get them is at 





Fora Gage Store. 


In Our Line 


of Linoleums and Oilcloths 
you'll find a splendid variety of 
standard goods to select from. 
The patterns are new and artis- 
tic, the quality unsurpassed and 





the prices moderate. We have 
several patterns in the different 
width goods especially adapted 
to offices. 











— 
| rm rAT 

| WE KNOW 

You have but few 

spare moments to read 

and meditate over adver- 

tisements. But put us on 

your shopping list and 

come in and see what we 

can do for ycu We are 

sure we can save you time 

and money. | 





For a Druggist or Any Business. 











This Is a Place 


where you can get full | 
value for your money. 

We sell on a small margin; 
we are doirg a large enough 
business to enable us to do so. | 

For prescriptions you are not 
charged more than the actual | 
labor, plus a reasonable oF 


for pure drugs, at 





lull of Facts and Prices. 


LAMPS. 


Biggest inducements ever of- 
fered in ——— for the money. I 
have an immense stock of Lamps 
of all kinds—in fact, the largest 
and finest assortment of new 
and up-to-date ee ever shown 
in , which I positively 
must sell, and to do this I have 
marked them at prices never be- 
fore heard of in = city. An 
elegant Banquet Lamp, center 
draft, round burner, with globe 





$2.47. A large, handsome Parlor 
Lamp, such as is sold elsewhere 
for $5, at $3.87. 300 lamps, all 
new and pretty, fatest designs 
and shape, from $2 to $2s. 

have about 500 separate globes, 
all shapes, designs, decorations 
and oe, several sizes, from 


47¢. to $3 each. 


— | 





to match, $1.67, $1.97, $2.17 and | 
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Office Supplies. 


Save time by coming to us 
first for anything in office sup- 
plies. This line is our specialty, 
and we carry in stock about 
everything to be thought of that 





is staple or novel. 





Real Estate. 





LAKEVILLE. 
Who Wants a Charming 
Home in That Town? 

I] have the most delightful 
place in Lakeville, comprising 
two and a half story house of 10 
rooms, arranged for two families, 





with 60x320-foot lot, plentifully 
supplied with fruit, that I want 
to sell to an appreciative custom- 
er. It is an unusually charming 
place, located where the air is 
fine and the water of the best. I 
can make the price and terms | 


right on this property. 





Tell Why. 


Really First. 


There is always a “‘ best ’ 
in everythin Whiskies are no 
exception. We do not merely 
assert, but we give reasons why 
the popular and famous blend 
known as 


BLANK’S 
is the best in the world. 








Let’s Talk 


Business! 

You like to dress well; you 
like to look well—on as little 
money as possible. 

You can't look well in those 
faded, baggy trousers. Can’t 
afford to buy a new pair just 
now,though. Bring those pants 
around to us—we’ll clean, dye 
and press them back into new- 
ness for One Dollar. 











Facts Are 
Stubborn Things. 


Business College has 
twice as many pupils in actual 
attendance as any other business 
college in ;, has placed 
over 260 graduates in situations 
the past nineteen months, and 
new pupils enter every week. 
’s has the largest teaching 
faculty, does the best work, and 
fulfills all statements and prom- 
ises it makes. Mr. is dail 

in the school, teaching as nal. 
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| For a Furniture Store. 
Prices added this would be all right. 








With Pictures and 





The Dining-Room 


We have just received a new 
lot of Extension Tables, Chairs 
and Sideboards, finished in both 
golden and antique oak. ‘lhey 
must be seen to be appreciated. 
Some nice pieces at moderate 
prices. 





Good Business Policy. 
A Well Dressed Customer Is 
Our Best Advertiserert. 

Tt’s not alone the providing of 
the right clothes that makes him 
a welldressed man, but also in 
giving the garments proper care, 
which you probably know we do 
for a reasonable period—and no 
| charge attached to the work 

at all. 
uU— = 











For a Business College. 





Nine 
Out of Ten. 


Nine persons out of ten must 
begin business life by serving. 
Few are ever placed in command 
without it. 

The Cc ollege teaches the 
dignity of service. Its students 
are trained to skill in tke arts 
that are in demand in the busi- 
ness world. It teaches that they 
are best fitted to command who 
have learned to serve best. 

It is a thoroughly American 
institution and follows methods 
indorsed by the leading mer- 
chants and bankers cf the 
country. 

Its instructors are persons of 
skill in their respective arts, who 
have proved their ability as 
teachers. 

All these opportunities it 
offers to your boy and girl, and 
guarantees employment to grad- 
uates of the full course upon their 


graduation. 
Good for Any Business. 





Take a Minute 


and spend it at our offices. 
If you have any tooth troubles. 
We are always glad to hear of 
your troubles. We have a 
way of filling your teeth with 
Porcelain, as many people object 
to gold and silver. Better see 
us. We charge nothing for 
examinations. 











Tell Your Wife 
To Buy Pure Ice, 
To Buy Clean Ice, 
And to Buy T able Ice. 








— 
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DEPARTMENT 


logues or 
criticism. 





OF CRITICISM. : 


‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
lans for advertising. As many as possible will receive full, honest, earnest 
ere is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ JNK “ pays the freight.” 





Does anybody know what is the cir- 
culation of the New York Zimes ? 

I receive from the 7#mes a continual 
stream of postal cards and circulars, 
most of which are made up of state- 
ments from newsdealers that their sales 
of the Zimes have, during a certain 
period, increased one hundred per cent, 
or two hundred per cent, or some other 
large percentage. 

This is first-rate as far as it goes, 
and it would be excellent if the news- 
dealer told just how many copies he 
started with. 

On pages 9 and 13 of PRINTERS’ 
INK, for December 28th, are two dis 
tinctly contrasting ads. 

On page 13 the New York 7imes 
says: 

The New York 7imes, character, volume of 
circulation and advertising rates considered, is 
the best advertising proposition in the United 
States. 

On page 9 the Curtis Publishing Co. 
says: 

Eight hundred and ninety-six thousand four 
hundred and forty copies of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal were printed for December, 1898, all 
subscribed or paid for, not returnable from 
newsdealers. After deducting all expirations, 
we begin the new year, January number, 1899, 
with 840,000 copies as the first edition. 

There is some definite information. 

We can judge of the character of 
the paper for ourselves. 

We can tell by sizing it up about 
what sort of people are likely to buy 
it, but we can’t for the life of us guess 
how many of these people there are. 
That information must come from the 
paper, and it is the most important in- 
formation the paper can give. It is 
even more important than the price of 
the space. ** 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. have recent- 
ly announced that they would cut the 
jobber out of their business for the 
reason that the jobber cuts prices. 

Within a day or two after the pub- 
lication of this announcement in the 
New York Sun, Spaldings published 
an advertisement, part of which reads: 

“Special Sale of Peck & Snyder’s 
American Cushion-Bearing Ice Skates : 
No. A—former price $4, now $1. No. 


B—nickel plated, former price $5’ 
now $1.50.” 

It seems that Spaldings believe that 
price-cutting is good or bad according 
to who does it. y y 

* 


Here is a trade paper ad from Boots 
and Shoes Weekly. 

It shows that the advertiser is wide- 
awake, looking for good points, and 
that when he finds them he makes 
good use of them: 


How Does This Idea 


Strike You 
For Advertising Rubbers ? 


Here’s an article that recently appeared in 
Ha per's Bazar. Now, Harper's Bazar 
carries more weight among women than any 
other paper in the United States. Quote this 
article, headlines and all, in your local paper, 
and then simply add that you carry a full line 
of the famous old Wales-Goodyear rubbers— 
Low Cut Rubbers, High Front Rubbers, Arc- 
tics, Gaiters, everything, every size, for every- 
body—and see if this does not bring trade. 

‘WHY RUBBERS ARE CONSIDERED ‘ GOOD 

FORM.” 

** There was a time, notso many years back, 
when it was not quite fashionable to appear too 
robust. A Siete lananar was considered rather 
becoming in a young woman. But that day 
has passed. The pale, drooping, indoor girl 
has given way to the riding, walking, golf-play- 
ing girl. Health has received the seal of fashion. 

‘*“And everything that conduces to health is 
now good form. For instance, in the matter of 
wearing rubbers. few years ago a good 
many women objected to wearing rubbers, on 
the ground that they detracted from the trim 
appearance of the foot. But everybody knows 
that nothing else ruins the health as quickly as 
wet feet, and the only possible way to have 
dry feet—especially in winter—is to wear rub- 
bers. So rubbers have come back into style 
as indispensable to good health. 

“*The added fact that rubbers are now so 
such more shapely and graceful in their lines 
than they were a dozen years ago, and that 
they are now made in such infinite variety, has 
served, of course, still further to increase their 
popularity.”—Harfer’s Bazar. 

Then get the paper to put a line in its locals, 
saying that if women want to know what Har- 
per’s Bazar says about the fashionableness of 
wearing rubbers, just to look at your advertise- 
ment. WALES-GOODYEAR CO. 





* 
Pd 


In small country towns people gen- 
erally pay list prices for everything. 

As the town grows, business in- 
creases, competition increases, and 
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merchandising is carried on on small 
profits—the list prices are cut. The 
bigger the city, the more this is in evi- 
dence. 

This country isn’t as small as it was 
one hundred years ago. It isn’t even 
as small asit was last year, and as its 
size has increased business methods 
have changed. 

The day of big margins in merchan- 
dise is past. 

The only man who can continuous- 
ly get a big margin now is the owner 
of a patent, or of a proprietary article 
the compcenent parts of which are a 
mystery. 

If a manufacturer of any staple 
article, even though it be trade- 
marked, wishes to hold his trade and 
wishes to prevent price-cutting, he 
will content himself with a reasonable 
margin of profit and will insist that 
the jobber and retailer also content 
themselves with a reasonable margin. 
He will, in short, help to put business 
on a healthful basis. 

To be sure, even in his case, a de- 
partment store here and there may 
occasionally get hold of his goods and 
cut the price way below cost, but they 
will not do it permanently, and they 
will not do him any material damage. 

Tie department store that sells 
Douglas shoes at a dollar ninety-five 
isn’t going to do it very often or very 
long at a time, and the result will be 
rather helpful than detrimental to Mr. 
Douglas. 


* * 
* 


My impression is that about the only 
man who is troubled by price-cutting 
on his goods is the man whose profit 
is too big. 

The modern tendency is to do busi- 
ness on a small margin of profit. 

Thousands of people are working 
and studying all the time to increase 
the purchasing power of a dollar. 

Shoes as good as the “ Regal” for 
three dollars and a half were unknown 
a few years ago. 

The reason that they are possible 
to-day certainly is that the manufact- 
urer is willing to take a close profit on 
each sale and depend on the number 
of sales to give him the income he 
desires. 

It is generally true that as the price 
is reduced the volume of trade in- 
creases. And also that as the volume 
of trade increases, the possibility of 
economy in manufacture and manage- 
ment also increases. 
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Retailers learn this, and if the mar- 
gin of profit is too great on any line of 
goods they sell, they naturally see the 
possibility of increasing their trade by 
cutting off some of the profit. 

The same thing occurs to the job- 
ber, and his competitor, in order to 
keep up with the procession, must 
meet the cut, or cut under. 

By and by certain lines of goods 
are being handled at cost, and as that 
sort of trade is not particularly excit- 
ing, naturally the pushing is done on 
some other line which will pay a rea- 
sonable profit. 

The trouble started because profits 
were too great all along the line. 

* * 
* 
GREENVILLE, Miss. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Dear Sitr—I inclose you an advertisement 
that I am running in the newspapers published 
in the territory in which I operate. 

Some kindly-disposed folks have told me 
that it is a good advertise ment. P erhi ips it is; 
at least I have found it a“ puller.” I send it 
to you for criticism—if you think it worth the 
powder. 

I have been a constant reader of PrinTERs’ 
Ink for years, and the little I have been able 
to learn about advertising came from reading 
the Little Schoolmaster. I started life as a 
printer—that is to say, after acquiring a com- 
mon school education, and then making a dash 
through one of the best military schools of the 
country. Then I became a newspaper: re- 
porter, afterwards an editor of several newspz- 
pers that I thought I owned until the sheriff 
put in appearance, but, finding the profession 
too trying on the nerves, because of my natural 
failing of calling a spade a spade, I quit the 
profession and went to selling real estate. 

This advertisement was “ set up’ ’ by myself 
‘na hurry and without any “copy” to go by. 
I thought I knew what I wanted to say, and 
from the number of replies I have had to it, it 
seems that I managed to attract the attention 
of the people I was after. 

I'd like to know what you think of an effort 
in which little time and care was spent. 


» Jan, 3, 1898. 


Yours very truly, 4. T. BRAWNER. 
I Want to Sell You 
Plantation.... 


I have for sale a number of most desirable 
plantations in Washington, Bolivar and adjoin- 
ing counties. 

They run from 300 to 2,800 acres. 

They range in price from $3,000 to $75,000. 

They will be sold on the most advantageous 
terms—to the purchaser. 

Terms that beat paying rent. 

Because the yearly payments — including 
interest—are lower than you would pay as rent 
on similar plantations, and at the end of the 
year you've got something to show for what 
you’ve paid out. 

All these plantations are under high state of 
cultivation. 

And above high water. 

All have good residences—some of them 
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very good indeed—and all have the necessary 
tenant houses. 

All are equipped with personal property— 
mules in the lot, corn in the crib, i in the 
loft, and farming implements in the shed. 

All you have to do is to move in. 

In most instances, if purchaser pays cash for 
the personal property on a place, no other pay- 
ment need be made for a year. 

And innearly every case the yearly payments 
equal a low rent per acre for land in actual cul- 
tivation, with the rest thrown in. 

And the “ rest thrown in” is sometimes as 
much as 400 to 600 acres—good timber land, 
and land easily available for pasturage. 

Terms easy-—long time and low rate of inter- 
est and lenient treatment. 

I have also a number of most desirable plan- 
tations located in the best portions of Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana that will be sold on very 
reasonable terms. 

Also many acres of good timber in all three 
States on similar reasonable terms. 

Also a number of lots in the most desirable 
residence portion of Greenville. 

Now let us reason together : 

If I can sell you a plantation on about the 
same yearly payments as you are at present 
paying as rent, and give you a long term of 
years in which to pay the price, would it not be 
to your interest to buy? 

I think so. 

Most people know so. 

And lots of good people are doing so. 

Then, why don’t you do so? 

Come and see me, or drop me a line and [’ll 
go and see you—and if you want to trade,a 
trade will be made. I’m on tne trade. 

And don’t be afraid that I haven’t got just 
what you want—you can be the judge. 

At least, let’s have a talk. 

It will pay you. 


LOUIS T. BRAWNER, 
Office in Daily Democrat Bldg. 
P.O. Box 336. GREENVILLE, Miss, 


This advertisement is of the 
best that I have ever seen. 

It states a plain proposition plainly, 
without any frills, and in a most en- 
gaging and convincing manner. 

I don’t think any one can read this 
announcement and fail to believe that 
Mr. Brawner knows his business, is in 
earnest about it,and has some good 
propositions to make. 

** 

The more I see of advertising the 
more I am convinced that it is wise to 
use only the strong papers in any given 
class, unless you have so much money 
to spend that you feel like going into 
absolutely everything that is printed. 

There is no use buying space at re- 
tail when you can buy it at wholesale. 

You can buy three hundred thou- 
sand circulation from one publication 
cheaper than you can buy the same 
quantity from ten publications, and the 
circulation is likely to be better. 

A publication with three hundred 
thousand circulation has a sufficient 
income and does a sufficiently profit- 
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able business to make the cost of 
reading matter, engravings and com- 
position comparatively unimportant. 
It can afford to pay better prices for 
its reading matter and pictures than 
can a less prosperous paper. 

If a publication with fifty thousand 
circulation furnishes the same quality 
and quantity of reading matter and 
pictures as does the publication of 
three hundred thousand circulation, it 
must of necessity get a higher price 
per copy and a higher proportionate 
price for its advertising. 

As a matter of fact, the publication 
of small circulation seldom contains 
matter as good as that furnished by 
its larger competitors. 

Of course the matter and pictures 
in the Century are superior to the 
matter and pictures in A/unsey’s, but 
the advertising rate in M/unsey’s fig- 
ures down to about sixty-six cents per 
page per thousand circulation, while 
that of the Century is about one dol- 
lar and a quarter per page per thou- 
sand. 

There are doubtless some things for 
which advertising space in the Ceztury 
would be more valuable per thousand 
than that in A/unsey’s, but I hold that 
in most cases the advertiser is wise 
who places M/unsey’s on his list ahead 
of the Century. 

It is probably true that most maga- 
zine advertisers can profitably use the 
Century space at its price, but certain- 
ly if a page can be made profitable at 
a dollar and a quarter a thousand, it 
should be possible to make it more 
profitable at sixty-six cents. I believe 
in using all the needed space I can 
buy at sixty-six cents, before I pay 
seventy-five cents, or a dollar, or a dol- 
lar and a quarter, 

The exception to this is in the case 
of a publication with a new circulation 
—the publication that in a new form, 
or because it is entirely new, gains a 
large temporary circulation among peo- 
ple who buy it to see what it is and to 
determine whether or not they want 
to buy it regularly. 

This temporary circulation is of less 
value than the circulation which is 
solid and permanent, going to the 
same people time after time. 

Continuous insertion of an adver- 
tisement in a paper whose readers are 
constantly changing is practically equiv- 
alent to one time insertions. 

Rates in such papers should be very 
low toattract an experienced advertiser. 
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A Malicious Salesman 


Office of ** Tot Datty ReEcorp.” t 
T.oy, Ohio, Jan. 7, 1899. 
P: inters Ink Fonson, 8 Spruce St., New York City: 
Dear S1r—Inclosed find check for $5.00 (five dollars), 
for which send us one 1roo-pound keg of ink. We began 
using your ink last spring, and this is our third order 
and is twice the size of the others. We have not used 
any other ink because we are satisfied with yours. After 
receiving our first order (which was 6% cents lessin price 
and better than ink we bought in Cincinnati) two or three 
ink men came along. One of them, after learning that 
we were using your ink, and that it was all right, de- 
clared that that was the experience of all who purchased 
ink from you, but th at if we boughtof you again the ink 
would be “rotten.” Notwithstanding his contrary ad- 
vice we bought again, and found the second order even 
better thanthe first; for, although our press is situated 
so that the ink and rollers are nearly always cold, we 
never fail to get as good print on the paper as the Cin- 
cinnati Enguirer, Commercial-Tribune, or any of our 
exchanges. We like your methods; we like your ink ; 
we would rather pay cash—it’s cheaper and better. 


Very truly yours, W.S. & D. L. Croy, 
Props. The Necord. 














It is very amusing to hear the different versions 
of ink men regarding my methods of doing business. 
They never seem to have a good word for me, but 
when they run across any of my customers, they 
will offer to meet my prices and give credit. Some- 
times they secure orders, but in nine cases out of ten 
the goods are returned, or the printer makes up his 
mind not to buy any more. It is impossible to give 
the same grades that I sell, as the salesman’s ex- 
penses and other incidentals must be deducted from 
the quality. The house loses the trade, and the 
salesman loses the man’s friendship. I employ no 
agents. I keep no books. I make no bad debts. I 
give more value for a dollar cash than my competi- 
tors would for three dollars on credit. Send for my 
price list and compare it with what you are now pay- 
ing. If the saving is not fifty percent I don’t want 
your orders. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 Spruce St., New York. 
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MILWAUKEE, 


wis. 


Milwaukee is one of the most pros- 
pzrous and beautiful of Western cities. Its 
proximity to Lake Michigan’s cool breezes 
renders it a delightful place of residence. 

Its Street Car System is perfection, the 
equipment being models of the car build- 
ers’ art. The different routes cover effect- 
ually all parts of the city and suburbs, one 
line extending to Waukesha. 

The population is 275,000. 


We control all the advertising privileges. j 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


Matthews Building, 


Third Street and Grand Avenue, Milwaukee; 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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Che... . | 
New York 

The statement is frequently 
made that ‘‘ nothing takes the 
ylace of age in 2 newspaper.” 
ltis not true. It is the wail of 
old age left behind in the race 
with aggressive youth. 

Napoleon was emperor of 
France at thirty-five. Thomas 
Jefferson penned the Declara- 
tion of Independence at thirty- 
three. Could white-haired age 
have done more ? 

Two elements make the 
success of a newspaper—its 
circulation and the confidence 
of its readers. The newspapers 
of the country, one and all, now 
bragging of their age, are pub- 
lications of small circulation. 

THE New YorRK JOURNAL, 
young, alert and aggressive, 
has distanced all competitors in 
circulation and enjoys to the 
fullest the esteem, confidence 
and sympathy of its millions 
of readers. 

That is why all advertisers 
get better results from THE 
JourRNAL than from any other 
daily newspaper. 








